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INTRODUCTION 


) 
R two reasons, I am glad to write this introduc- 
tion to “ THE TatmancE SIsTERS.” One is, that it 
is always a pleasure to be even so slightly connected 
with those who have become famous through clean 
effort, and the other is, that I am glad to have my 
name here. I believe that the motion picture is still 
in its very earliest infancy and that many years hence, 
a copy of this book will be among the documents 
thumbed over by those preparing to write a “‘ History 
of the Beginnings of the Motion Picture,” and that my 
name on this page may be the only remaining evi- 
dence that I ever existed. 

The motion picture seems to me the most tremen- 
dous invention since the invention of printing. Its 
effect on the world and man’s existence is destined to 
be, I believe, vastly more important than it is now. 
No one connected with its origin ever imagined it 
would have the influence that it now has. A few years 
ago when the motion picture was a mere toy, added 
to each end of vaudeville programs as a novelty, few 
could foresee its vast future. Today, it is the greatest 
amusement and informative vehicle in the world, 
excepting only the printed word. 
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There was a time when the two powerful formative 
influences were the pulpit and the stage. Then intel- 
ligence was limited and confined to towns and cities 
and the stage spoke only to a small group. Today, 
intelligence is widespread, and the stage, because of 
its limitations, cannot reach far. The motion picture 
is the stage enormously multiplied, just as the printed 
word was an enormous multiplication of the old-time, 
hand-inscribed book. 

In another form, the motion picture is the printed 
word translated into action and made more effective 
and vital. That action is more effective than cold 
print, is amply shown by the haste of legislatures to 
enact film censorship laws. On the screen, that which 
in print was cold and lifeless, becomes vivid and ex- 
pressive. ‘The motion picture is print that has come 
alive and that uses gestures, and acts out its meaning. 
It is the stage plus the printing press. It is a tremen- 
dous thing! But it is still an infant. It is doing some 
foolish things and some crazy things, and some very 
brilliant and wise and admirable things, like a child. 

Anyone looking over the field of motion pictures 
will say, “But look at the trash that is filmed! You 
talk about the great future for the motion picture, 
but it is foolish to imagine that there can ever be a 
time when there will be no ‘blood-and-thunder’ trash, 
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when every motion picture will be fine and noble and 
perfect.” I agree! And never will there be a time 
when all printed books will be fine and noble and 
perfect. Printers will always print trash; there will 
always be “dime novel” literature and cheap, gaudy 
clothes. But I do not have to buy dime novels or 
wear shrieking clothes. I feel that many motion pic- 
ture patrons are even now beginning to recognize that 
the producer who says, “Aw, pish! Pictures is pic- 
tures!” is wrong, and that the exhibitor who does not 
consult our tastes is a failure. 

The solution is, that in the future the producer will 
know his audience and the exhibitor will know his. 
This is already coming about. There will be ‘‘dime 
novel” producers and theatres and there will be “high 
grade” producers and theatres. Then this great 
motion picture industry will move with giant strides 
and, in working to that, those who—like the Talmadge 
sisters—become known as appearing in a recognizable 
type of good picture, are helping the audiences, the 
producers and the exhibitors to find the right road. 

This book about Norma, Constance and Natalie is 
most naive and appealing and much of its interest to 
me is in the picture it leaves of a fond mother telling 
with pride of the amazing accomplishments of her 
daughters, just as other entirely human mothers 
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might do. Surely a mother who has noticed the first 
signs of talent and has seen that talent expand until 
it has won her daughters world-wide fame, must have 
something especially interesting to say about them. 
It is a rather remarkable human document; I cannot 
remember any other quite like it. 
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THE TALMADGE SISTERS 


FOREWORD 


HE first thing a movie fan desires to know about 
his or her favorite motion picture star, is—what 
is she really like? Is she as human, sympathetic and 
“sweet” as she appears on the screen? Or, if the star 
happens to be a “vamp’’—is she truly as naughty 
and heartless in real life, as she seems in pictures? 
In response to this lively curiosity on the part of 
the public, strange and weird tales have emanated 
from the press, and as a result, the public has formed 
absurd and distorted ideas about motion picture 
players in general and stars in particular. No one 
ever seems to give a thought to the harm these tales 
do the people who strive so earnestly to please and 
amuse. I am therefore glad of the opportunity to 
present this volume of facts, and although I feel that 
it may help to puncture many favorite illusions, I 
know my readers will be glad to learn the truth. 
Throughout the book I have endeavored in the 
most impartial manner to give the reader an insight 


into.the individual character and life of each of my 
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three daughters, behind the screen and at home, 
hoping thus to establish a better understanding of 
the relation of a cinema star’s real self to the many 
parts she portrays on the screen. 

Perhaps it would have been more appropriate if 
someone other than I, the mother, had undertaken 
to write a book of this kind, yet, I do not believe that 
it is possible for anyone, no matter how closely asso- 
ciated with my daughters, to present the subject with 
the deep knowledge and understanding that I have 
gained in the many years of careful observation of 
every step of their mental, physical and artistic devel- 
opment, with an interest so deep and intense, as 
surely only a mother can feel. Of course, due allow- 
ances must be made for the fact that a mother’s vision 
of her daughters’ characters and success is likely to 
be exalted, and I have endeavored to guard against 
this danger and have tried to delineate their charac- 
ters in a faithful and unbiased manner. 

If this volume proves helpful to other mothers in 
assisting them to mould the futures of their children, 
whether in the great motion picture world or in any 
other field of endeavor, it will have served its purpose 
fully and satisfactorily. 

It might be in place here to give a brief explanation 
of how I came to write this book. It all came about 
very simply. I never kept a diary and the girls fre- 
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quently expressed their wish to possess some me- 
mento of the things they could not remember. And 
so on Norma’s last wedding anniversary, I presented 
to each of them a little typewritten booklet, giving a 
short account of little incidents and experiences, 
humorous and pathetic, of their early childhood. 
This was not at all intended as a literary endeavor— 
merely a bit of amusement for our own intimate circle. 

The little souvenir, however, met with so much 
enthusiasm and so many pleas for me to elaborate on 
it, that I finally agreed to undertake the task of pre- 
senting to those who have repeatedly evinced their 
admiration and appreciation of the work of the 
Talmadge sisters in motion pictures, the full story, 
depicting their lives from their earliest childhood 
to the present day. Theirs, although not vastly dif- 
ferent from the lives of most of us, possess particu- 
lar interest, in that, out of hardships and early 
struggles, they have risen to the heights of success 
attained by a chosen few, and have not been 
submerged like so many other brilliant talents, 
weighted down by burdens. 

I trust that my shortcomings as an author will be 
overlooked because of the sincerity of purpose which 


prompted this effort. 5 
Marcar_etT L. TALMADGE 


CHAPTER I 
" MEMORIES 


S I start to write this book about my three 

_ daughters now in their early twenties, I feel asa 
mother feels when she goes to the bottom drawer of 
some old bureau and fingers over the souvenirs every 
mother keeps. The first shoes worn by Norma—the 
first gloves worn by Natalie—the first hair-ribbon 
worn by Constance. Funny little pictures painstak- 
ingly crayoned—the paper mats they made in kinder- 
garten—the dolls they discarded one by one. Their 
first short dresses—and on to their first dance pro- 
grams and favors of gay crépe paper. 

I feel that I must retrace my steps, and walk again 
down the trail of the lovable years worn by their 
childish feet, which brings me first of all to the house 
where they grew up. And so I went in search of our 
old abode in Brooklyn, where Natalie and Constance 
were born, and where Norma, too, spent her early 
childhood, though she was born at Niagara Falls. 

On the way I wondered whether the house would 
still be there, standing on the old site just as we had 
left it; or whether a large modern apartment house 


had since been erected in its place. I wondered too, 
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what other changes the neighborhood had undergone 
and who lived there now, when in the midst of my 
reverie, the car came to a sudden stop, and the chauf- 
feur’s voice, as he opened the door to inform me that 
we had reached the desired street, brought me back 
to reality with a start. 

Slowly, thoughtfully, and with a feeling akin to 
reverence, I stepped out into the street. I looked in 
the direction of the house, and a sensation, half 
pleasure, half pain, went through me—such as, I 
suppose, we all feel at the sight of things which recall 
the past. The street itself looked unfamiliar, except 
for a house or two which I gradually recognized—the 
old grocery store, where Norma first “went to mar- 
ket”? for me; the motion picture theatre, where, for 
a nickel a piece, Norma, Constance, Natalie and I 
had our first introduction to the “silver sheet”’; 
the old school, Public School No. 9 it was, the girls 
had attended; and then, the little frame house which 
had been our home. This little house had never been 
beautiful at best; now it was almost in ruins. The 
paint which had once been yellow was well worn off, 
showing undercoats of many different colors here and 
there, giving it the appearance of some grotesque 
cubist painting. The front steps leading to the porch 
were decayed and broken; part of the porch railing 
was gone, and on the door was a large white, oil- 
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cloth sign, telling the neighbor and passer-by that a 
general repairman, willing to do all kinds of odd jobs, 
was to be found within. 

I went up the few steps and stopped there sud- 
denly; I had not the heart to enter. Here, I thought, 
is where I dreamed many of my fondest dreams— 
nurtured many dear ambitions. Here, we all lived 
and struggled and hoped for many years—years of 
anxiety, but also years of happiness. Finally, I rang 
the jangly bell and a pleasant old Italian, mistaking 
me for a prospective customer, came rushing out to 
greet me. In response to his effusive welcome and an 

invitation to enter, I went in. 

The front room which had been our “parlor” was 
now his workshop. What a change time had wrought 
here! Our little drawing room with its simple fur- 
nishings and cheery brightness was now littered with 
every imaginable household article, and the walls 
were covered with gaudy pictures of Sunny Italy; 
the rest of the house was occupied by the repair- 
man’s family. For a moment it seemed all wrong. 
The new inmates—the look of disrepair—no childish 
voices calling, ‘‘Hooray, here’s Peg!” (The children 
called me Peg, unless they were ill or in some childish 
trouble, when they cried for “mother.” It "is a 
habit they have never outgrown.) 

I wondered whether this man worked any harder 
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in our old living-room than did Norma and Constance 
when they began to rehearse their first “parts.” 

I explained that I had once lived there with my 
little family and that I had come for a glance at the 
old place where I spent so many years of my life. 
The old man gave me a kindly look. 

“T understand,” he said, “‘Sentiment is a beautiful 
thing, Madame; we Italians love and respect it.” 

He touched a sympathetic chord. I smiled my 
appreciation as he told me I could go about as I 
pleased. It took some of the strangeness away. I 
made my way to the rear of the house and eventually 
reached the back yard. Here, everything looked 
much as of old—there was the same square patch of 
grass in the centre—Norma loved it so dearly. 

“Tt looks greener this year,” she would say hope- 
fully and regularly every spring. And once, when 
some crocuses appeared, she was wild with delight 
and pride. There were no crocuses in the other back 
yards, and I think she took them as some special 
tribute to herself. There too, were the same old 
wooden fence, more rickety now; a few plants, an 
old and much worn hammock in one corner, and 
several wash-lines stretched across. The little paths 
were badly kept, and grass was growing between the 
large slabs of gray stone that did duty as walks. I sat 
down on a ramshackle chair, tears clouding my eyes 
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at the thought that this tumble-down old house was 
the childhood home of our little family. At the 
same time, I was truly grateful as I compared the 
good fortune that had since come to us from this 
humble beginning. 
tut Aik See we Le 

The years slipped away. I was again living here 
with my little girls, watching over them, and won- 
dering what the world held in store for each. I 
remembered a little sorrowfully, how, when they 
were very little, I had longed and hoped that one of 
them might gratify my own very deep and unsatisfied 
ambition—that of becoming an artist and painting 
wonderful pictures. As far back as I can remember, I 
had always wanted to paint. But either because my 
family did not possess the necessary means or did not 
take my ambition seriously, I received little or no 
encouragement. My early marriage brought with it 
heavy responsibilities that soon crowded out every 
opportunity for the accomplishment of this hope, 
and so my girlhood dreams came to naught. It was 
then that I renewed my secret resolve, that if ever I 
had children of my own, I would encourage every 
sign of talent in them, hoping all the while, that 
painting or sculpture might be their choice. . 

Consequently, when my daughters were scarcely 
old enough to know whether such things were meant 
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to play with or to eat, I bought them crayons and 
paint boxes, thinking that these might help me to 
detect an inclination, if ever so slight, for painting. 
But the children only amused themselves by crayon- 
ing the walls or pouring water on the paints and 
letting the colors run wildly in all directions on their 
papers and not infrequently in the direction of their 
frocks, making strange designs, such as only children 
are capable of. I would watch them attentively, 
wondering which one would eventually turn out 
to be the artist. It is hard to conceive the importance 
I attached to these early products of their childish 
imaginations—not only with painting. I never failed 
to gather any concrete results of their creative 
play, study each carefully in my leisure hours, and 
fondly ;tuck away those which I thought showed 
most promise. 

While I was thus eagerly watching for signs of art, 
my husband, whose tastes inclined to music, secretly 
hoped that at least one of our little girls would some 
day become a famous virtuoso. To foster this ambi- 
tion, he purchased a piano and a mandolin. He found 
a place for the mandolin that would make it easily 
accessible to the girls, and insisted upon keeping the 
piano open at all times, hoping that the white ivory 
keys would attract the little ones into his realm of 
music. Evenings and holidays, he would gather the 
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children about him and play for them. From time to 
time, he would take one and then another on his lap 
and place her little stubborn fingers on the keys of the 
piano or the strings of the mandolin. Of course, the 
sounds produced entertained the little ones hugely, 
and they would try hard toimitate him, and whenever 
he found one of them so engaged he would proudly 
declare that his plans were working out splendidly. 

Norma and Natalie both preferred the piano, while 
Constance, always mischievous, chose the mandolin, 
for no better reason than because she could add a few 
more tricks to her repertoire. Naughty Constance! 
Her childhood days were a series of tiny mischiefs 
and small spanked fingers! Was it not to be expected 
that the sounds of the piano and the mandolin should 
more readily claim the attention of the youngsters 
than the noiseless paints? Yet I will confess now, 
that not infrequently was I actually jealous of my 
husband’s apparent success. I suppose all mothers 
are jealous sometimes—when their children turn 
to new interests. But I know now that we need 
not be, because it is the way of life for girls and 
boys to carve their own paths to fame, or fortune, 
or,both, and mothers can do little but guide and be 
good comrades. ; 

As Norma grew older, she wavered in her decision 
for piano or mandolin, but a visitor’s chance remark 
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decided for her. She was sitting on the floor strum- 
ming the mandolin when this friend called. The 
visitor was amused at Norma’s pose, and remarked: 

“With her dark, snappy eyes and beautiful ee 
skin, she looks very Latin indeed.” 

Apparently the compliment was not lost on Norma 
for she later adopted this pose whenever company 
was expected. Why did I not recognize the first, fine 
traces of the actress in her then? Delighted with 
these signs of encouragement her father finally suc- 
ceeded in interesting her to take her music seriously 
and forthwith engaged a teacher. But although she 
continued her lessons for some time, she never made 
much real progress. 

As time went on, my husband and I realized that if 
any genius, musical or otherwise, existed in the 
family, we had not yet discovered it, and to assuage 
our disappointment, we talked ourselves into the 
belief that these artistic qualities were still dormant 
and that time would surely bring them forth. All 
that was then left for us to think about was a good 
practical education for the girls. 

In the light of later years I have discovered that it 
is folly for parents to interpret every little move a 
child makes as a sign of potential genius. My husband 
and I were in a constant state of indecision and shift- 
ing excitement. We were so bent on having an artistic 
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genius in our family that, later on, we even attributed 
Natalie’s early taste for reading to a subconscious 
desire to write. We hugged this idea to us, as a sort 
of consolation for the lost music and painting, 
although neither Mr. Talmadge nor I had any 
literary inclinations—and neither did Natalie, as we 
soon discovered. 
x oe oe ke ok Oe & 

As I sat there thinking, piecing dear old memories 
together, the scene slowly shifted in my mind. Now 
the girls were older and bigger, already going to 
school. Constance had discarded the little “dig-in- 
the-dirts’”—Norma’s curls were tied with bright 
ribbons, generally red—Natalie’s picture books were 
evolving into girls’ books. Constance had tired of the 
mandolin and both she and Natalie were now taking 
piano lessons. As [| sat there, I heard again the tick of 
the metronome and Constance’s voice repeating in 
sing-song fashion, ‘‘One-two-one-two”’ and breaking 
in with, “Can’t I stop now, Peg?” The lessons 
themselves were taken more or less willingly, but the 
girls refused to practice and there was nothing we 
could do to overcome their reluctance. They did not 
want to be great musicians. They had been taking 
lessons steadily for about a year and a half, yet the 
best they could do was play a few finger exercises, 
and Natalie actually learned ‘‘ The Maiden’s Prayer.” 
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At about that time, I had taken to painting 
china and lampshades, and the only one who paid 
any attention to this work which later helped 
to support and educate them, was Norma. To this 
day she still occasionally amuses herself with brush 
and paints. 

The last evolution of my daughters’ youthful 
ambitions led them to producing plays. I don’t 
suppose, in fact I know, that nothing they ever did 
meant so much to them as the producing of those 
funny, faulty little plays. Baby dramatists! But how 
they worked and how they loved it and how serious 
they were about it! Every story I read to them, 
and I read them a great many, usually before bed- 
time—every story whether from history or from their 
fairy books, was dramatized. Norma was the family 
playwright, while Constance and Natalie were the 
“stage hands,” “scenic artists” and “talent”; the 
costuming was under my supervision. 

I like to remember now, how they never attempted 
to stage anything without consulting me about all 
the details. I was an intimate part of all their theat- 
rical projects. And to obtain my assistance, they 
found no task too difficult. They would help me with 
the housework and cooking and would do almost 
anything I might ask. Norma developed quite a little 
culinary ability; Constance could never learn to dust, 
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but she wielded a broom with a fine fury; Natalie 
kept things “‘to rights.”” She was always orderly. In 
this way they acquired a spirit of mutual helpfulness 
and cooperation. 

Thus they would amuse themselves by the hour 
in the backyard, the cellar or the attic and I always 
entered into the spirit of their play and thoroughly 
- enjoyed their land of make believe. 

It seems to me that every little boy and girl is an 
embryonic actor or actress; whether this latent gift 
is ever developed, depends largely upon early en- 
vironment. Where is the normal boy, who, in his 
venturous career, has never been a pirate bold! A 
desperate highwayman! Or a reckless disciple of 
Buffalo Bill? And where is the little girl, whose 
versatility has not led her into playing the devoted 
mother to a sick doll, or to imitating “the lovely 
lady with flying hair and blazing trunks,’”’ who so 
lithely swings on the trapeze under the big tent? 
Play is a child’s only means of self-expression. 
Through it is manifested the character and individu- 
ality of the man or woman. A wholesome, joyful 
childhood wields an influence that is carried through 
life; and many a burden of later years is made lighter ' 
by the sweet memories of childhood play days. 

Then there came the time when I was definitely 
convinced that none of my daughters would make a 
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stir either in the world of music or of art, but knowing 
that they would some day have to earn their own 
living, I looked to their play for a clue as to what 
each was best fitted for, hoping that I might be help- 
ful in finding for them something they would like to 
do. To be happy in your chosen work means so very 
much! All about me were men and women discon- 
tented with their ill-chosen vocations, who traced 
the cause directly to the lack of that most essential 
gift—parental understanding—and I determined 


not to make the same mistake. 
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The dusk had fallen before I realized how long I 
had stayed and dreamed in the “little garden of the 
past.” I rose, thanked the man of the house, who 
looked rather worried at my long, silent musings, 
and drove away. It was growing late and I should 
have returned home at once, but now that I was in 
the old neighborhood, I wished to drive about for a 
while and pick out other unforgotten landmarks. 
How strange it all seemed! Despite the many 
changes that had taken place on Ocean Avenue, each 
little spot reminded me of some incident of the past. 

On the way back to New York, as we motored 
through Prospect Park, I recalled an amusing inci- 
dent of Norma’s first romance, when she was only 
nine or ten years old. She was very fond of ice-skat- 
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ing and every winter spent much of her time on the 
lake in this park. Being quite a favorite with the 
boys, she generally had her little escorts to take her 
and bring her home. There was one, Alfred Higgins, 
not more than twelve, who was her constant com- 
panion, and always about the house. He rarely 
played with the other girls, and Constance and 
Natalie, perhaps a little piqued because of this, 
teased Norma unmercifully. But nothing mattered; 
Alfred kept coming just the same. 

One day, when they had gone skating and had not 
returned at the usual hour, I became uneasy. With 
each tick of the clock after five, my anxiety became 
more intense, until I could no longer control myself, 
and I sent Natalie to Alfred’s house to find out what 
was keeping them. But there the same anxiety pre- 
vailed. Alfred had not been seen since the early 
afternoon. I waited another hour and just as I was 
preparing to go to the police station, Norma rushed 
_ in, her clothes soaking wet. 

““Where have you been and what on earth have 
you been doing?” I demanded, seeing that she was 
drenched and was shivering with cold. I had not 
seen Alfred follow her into the house. I was much too 
excited. Quickly fetching some dry clothes I sent 
Norma into the next room to change at once. After 
she had gone, I noticed Alfred for the first time. I 
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asked him to tell me what had happened. He 
related the whole story: the ice was weak in one spot 
and Norma went right through. It was quite late, 
and as all the other children had already gone home, 
Alfred had been left to rescue her single-handed. I 
kissed him and congratulated him for his courage, 
then reached for my purse to reward him, but he 
refused to take anything. Throwing back his head 
with great dignity and looking straight into my 
eyes, he bravely announced: 

“T saved Norma’s life because I love her! Besides, 
she promised to marry me when we grow up, so it 
wouldn’t be right to accept any money.” 

I laughed heartily at the memory of this innocent 
little love affair. 

We had left Brooklyn and were back in the seeth- 
ing streets of busy New York. It was indeed a happy 
day I had spent, for after all, happiness ran through 
those memories, a stronger motif than sadness. The 
old struggles and anxieties had been left to the 
shadows of the past and the only sadness that 
remained was the sadness of all mothers clutching 
at bygone baby skirts, 


CHAPTER II 
THEIR EARLY CHILDHOOD 


HERE comes a period in the life of every normal 

little girl, when she begins to “act different” or 
what seems to be different. This “difference” takes 
divers forms, appears in many guises. 

Quite frequently, a growing girl will “get religion” 
and be so sanctimonious that all she can say is 
“prunes and prisms.” I know all about that mani- 
festation, for Norma had it. 

She was the first of my children to ask, “‘ Where is 
God?” and “What is God?” and other equally dif- 
ficult questions. Norma was the only consistently 
emotional one of the three. Constance and Natalie 
had fits of temperament, occasional emotional out- 
bursts, but they passed. Norma was constitutionally 
emotional. Religion was only one of the manifesta- 
tions. When very young she was exceedingly and 
sometimes rather amusingly devout. She rarely 
missed a Sunday at church, went regularly to*con- 
fession, and never in sickness or in health omitted 
her morning and evening prayers. 


For a time, religion became so much a part of her 
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life that she startled me one day by announcing her 
intention of becoming a nun. I shall never forget the 
intensity of her expression, when, standing before 
me with eyes wide and sombre and hands clasped, she 
told me this. 

“But, dear, you would have to give up all the 
things you like best,” I warned her. 

“That is what I want to do.” 

“How do you know, Norma?” 

“*T feel ‘tt’ an here “2 ..<3 *? and she placed her 
hand dramatically on her chest. “It’s my ‘still 
small voice’ that tells me so!” . 

I was quite alarmed because I felt that despite her 
intensity, Norma was essentially too much of the earth 
earthy, ever to find happiness in religious seclusion. 
However, I need not have worried. I might have 
spared myself the prayer that her prayers be a 
little less sustained; for lo, it seemed as though, in 
one small day, Norma’s religious fervor vanished as 
suddenly as it had appeared! I heard no more of 
convents or of nuns. 

But another phase set in—she was seized with the 
desire to become a trained nurse. And here is a truth 
I have learned during my years of watching three 
normal little girls grow up—childhood is simply a 
series of phases. However alarming a phase may 
be, it inevitably passes, only to give way to another. 
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It is the young spirit groping its young way from 
room to room in the house of life. 

I did not realize this at the time, and so I took each 
phase with maternal gravity. Each. one represented 
to me the final stage of development. When Norma 
was perfervidly religious, 1 bemoaned the fact that 
now she would certainly be a nun, and she was as 
certainly unfitted for the vocation. And when she 
wanted to comfort the sick, it never occurred to me 
that this notion, too, would pass. 

When Constance played with rough boys and 
climbed trees and did daredevil stunts, and took 
not a shred of interest in another earthly or un- 
earthly thing, I was stoically resigned to the in- 
evitable fact that I had a female Buffalo Bill to 
cope with, an Amazonian survival—and what could 
be wilder? 

When Natalie, who was by far the easiest of the 
three to understand, took to reading books far beyond 
her years, and grew pale and overly quiet, I was 
frantic at the thought that she would be an anemic 
bookworm. 

All of these things passed away—moods—notions 
—gropings—important only as so many blocks are 
important in the structural value of the whole. 

But I digress—I shall be tempted to digress now 
and then, because to do so will not only throw illumi- 
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nating little sidelights on my own three girls, but 
may serve to throw the same illumination on other 
little children and help in understanding their 
peculiar moods and phases, and make such mani- 
festations seem less portentous to other mothers. 

After the first fine frenzy of Norma’s religious 
thapsodies had passed into a quieter and more nor- 
mal faith, she was taken with poetry in the same 
violent form. She read every book of verse she could 
lay her hands on. She joined the public library and 
spent hours browsing in the poetry sections and 
copying snatches of the poems that particularly 
fascinated her. At the dinner table, when she sat 
with far-away eyes and moving lips, I knew that she 
was memorizing some beloved bit. I think the poem 
that made the deepest impression upon her was 
Shelley’s ode ‘‘ To A Skylark.” This, not so much 
because of the beauty of the poem itself, as because of 
her great love for birds. She had always been fond 
of them; always remembered them with crumbs in 
winter; but after reading Shelley’s poem, all birds 
were holy things to her. 

“They are sacred, Peg,” she said to me, one day, 
standing by the kitchen window and looking up at the 
wintry sky, waiting, by the way, for the cake-bowl to 
licks es “They can soar straight into the 
clouds which lead to the gates of heaven. Do you 
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suppose, Peg,”? she added dreamily, “that one of 
them ever got through?” 

Norma made it one of her daily duties to feed and 
to care for the birds. Our little old back yard was a 
happy hunting-ground for all the sparrows and 
pigeons in the neighborhood. She used to count them 
daily, and was overjoyed whenever their number had 
increased, but when her little feathered visitors were 
fewer than usual, she was visibly depressed. 

Norma still loves birds. With Constance, she has a 
unique collection of flying pets at our Long Island 
summer home in Bayside—parrots, parrakeets, ma- 
caws, canaries and two bull finches. 

For years it has been one of Norma’s most cher- 
ished ambitions to add a pair of love birds to this 
miniature aviary, and almost the first thing we did 
upon reaching Paris, on our first trip abroad in 1920, 
was to visit that quaint little Rue de-something-or- 
other—I have forgotten the name—where bird 
fanciers line both sides of the narrow street with 
little songsters of every species and hue. Norma was 
ecstatic with joy, to find, at last, an adorable pair of 
these little lovers, which we carried back to the hotel 
in a tiny wooden box. The next day’s shopping, con- 
sisted chiefly in a search for the handsomest cage in 
all Paris. But although the tiny love birds accom- 
panied us to England and Italy, they never got to 
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see America, as they both met with a pitiful end on 
board the good ship Mauretania, where they sang 
alas, only one day, being eaten by a large rat, the 
second morning out. 

But to get back to Norma’s sudden poetic frenzy. 
Most of her conversation at that time was carried 
on in rhyming couplets which exasperated Constance, 
amused Natalie and inspired me, ever hopeful, 
with great expectations. Somewhere, tucked away 
in some safe snug place, I must have any number 
of Norma’s childish efforts, elaborate imitations of 
Shelley or dithyrambic effusions to birds and beasts. 
Only one I remember now, and that, too, is about 
a bird. 

One morning, while I was cutting some flowers in 
the back yard, Norma came running toward me, 
crying in an agonized tone: 

“Oh, Peg, how could you!” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“Why,”’ Norma wept, “you stepped on his grave. 
I—I saw you!” 

“Grave? Whose grave?” I asked in astonishment. 

Norma solemnly pointed to an almost unnoticeable 
little mound of earth near my firmly implanted feet. 
It was marked by a tiny wooden cross, and on a bit of 
paper speared to the top of the cross was inscribed 
the following epitaph: 
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By Norma TALMADGE 


In this grave a sparrow lies, 

He was smart and very wise, 

He had a pair of shiny grey eyes, 

He was about a hen’s egg size— 

He was very good, and never told lies 

So he went to heaven and there he now flies.” 


The “poem” and the title were printed in small 
neat letters, but the “By Norma Talmadge” was 
quite bold. Even my fond partiality cannot credit 
Norma with modesty at that particular age. 

Of course I apologized for my heartless intrusion, 
and of course, too, I was interested and sympathetic 
and properly grieved. I sat down by the pitful grave 
to listen to Norma’s story about the dead sparrow. 

“Last night it was raining, you know,”’ she began, 
“and I heard something going ‘peep-peep’ at my 
window. When I opened it, sure enough there was a 
tiny bird all drenched and cold and dragging one little 
wing. Oh, Peg, a broken wing! His little heart was 
thudding against his breast with a funny cracky 
sound, and I—I guessed that his little heart was 
broken, too, like his wing. I felt so sorry for him 
and took him right into bed with me and covered 
him up with the blankets. Then I tried to talk a 
little to him in bird-language because he was so tiny 
and hurt, and he wanted his mother, I know; but 
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this morning, Peg, he was dead. It was his broken 
heart, I am sure!” 

I did not tell Norma that he had suffocated under 
the blankets. Better for her to have the sweeter 
grief of sentimentality than to know that her over- 
mothering pity had killed the tiny stranger. 

That morning, Norma held a secret funeral, with 
Constance and Natalie as pallbearers and the chil- 
dren next door as chief mourners. 

Norma was a born little mother. She has always 
had a great capacity to feel and suffer with all living 
things. Her sympathies with the helpless and suf- 
fering are like sensitive chords, ever vibrant. 

: HB RO AR eR Pe Oe 

Constance was saved, I think, from a great deal of 
emotionalism, by the fact that she released so much 
energy in her tomboy outdoor playing. For a pro- 
longed period she cared only for the company of boys, 
not merely because they were boys, but because they 
could throw a good ball, or turn a jolly handspring, 
and she could equal them in their daring “stunts.” 
She rarely played with girls other than her sisters. 

“Why don’t you play with So-and-so, Constance?” 

T often asked her. 

“She’s afraid to risk her life,’’ would be the con- 
temptuous answer. 

How I wished that Constance held the same fear! 
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Ever defiant of danger, and cool in a predicament, 
utterly unafraid and despising cowardice, Constance 
had, and still has, a simple and straightforward code. 
She always believed in doing the sporting thing, and 
I am glad to say that this is true of her sisters, too. 

She was the “terror” of the neighborhood. When- 
ever any mischief was perpetrated, it was always 
attributed to her doing. She was totally unlike the 
other girls in her friendships. She never singled out 
special chums or “best beaux.”’ Boys had no sepa- 
rate individualities to her, unless it might be that one 
could jump higher or run faster than another. Teas- 
ing had no power over her. The girls would jeer at her 
crying, “Tomboy! Tomboy!” and she would retal- 
iate by yelling back, “‘Scarecrows! Scarecrows!”’ 
until I had to act as mediator. But the more indif- 
ferent she was to the less deadly sex, the more they 
sought her favor. 

An ever varying army of youths of all ages sur- 
rounded her. I can still recall three or four of these 
lads quite clearly, especially one Johnnie McBride, 
who was woefully enamored of the little tomboy 
“vamp.” But Johnnie’s infatuation had an abrupt 
and tragic end. P 

Constance’s ruling feminine passion was a love for 
bright colored hair ribbons. One day, I noticed that 
she was wearing two funereal black bows. I knew 
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better than to attack with direct questions, so I 
apparently paid no attention to this sudden change, 
but waited. For days, she continued to appear in 
dingy ribbons, long discarded both because of color 
and age. 

When I finally did remark on this extraordinary 
change, Constance colored guiltily and evasively 
answered that she was “saving” her better bows. 
Here was a change indeed—if it were only true! For 
thrift was not among the Constance characteristics. 

I concluded that she had lost her good hair ribbons 
and was afraid to admit it, for she had lost so many 
before. It was a sore disappointment to me that Con- 
stance, who had so much physical courage had lacked 
the moral courage to tell me the truth, even at the 
risk of discipline, so I thought I would buy her some 
new ribbons to prove that I was not angry and that 
it would be better for her to have told me the truth. 

Two or three days later, Constance came to me to 
have her ribbons tied for Sunday School. 

“Close your eyes,” I said, in a voice of mystery— 
“now open them!” y: 

She took one look at the gay blue bows on her 
golden hair and to my astonishment burst into 
vehement weeping. Constance weeping! If it had 
_ been Norma or Natalie—but Constance ! 
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After much sobbing and many incoherences, I 
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learned that Johnnie McBride had been especially 
generous, of late, with gifts of tennis balls, pencils 
and jackstones, to some of his classmates. But to 
Constance his presents were beautiful hair ribbons. 
She was the envy of all the other little girls. And 
then, it seemed, a dreadful hour had struck! Word 
came that Johnnie had stolen these things from a 
Brooklyn department store and that he was about to 
be expelled and punished. 

This incident left an indelible impression upon 
Constance. It seemed so black a sin to her that she 
dared not bring it home for fear of the shadow it 
would cast over all of us. But she confided in a school 
friend, who told her that penance was all she could do 
about it now. The dark and dingy ribbons were Con- 
stance’s penance. ‘Then | came along with the new 
ones and spoiled everything! 

How even a mother’s hands may lovingly blunder! 
It is so often better to remain a silent spectator. 
Children’s hopes and fears and tragedies and joys 
are such gossamer things. 

I was determined that the children were never to 
fear me to the extent of lying, so I talked to the girls 
and made it clear to them that one of the biggest jobs 
a mother has, is to listen understandingly to confi- 
dences. I promised them solemnly that I would never 
scold them unnecessarily and begged them to treat 
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me as their devoted friend and not to take my “job” 
away from me. Constance’s “‘tragedy”’ made my 
daughters know that I was their trusted pal instead of 
a strict and forbidding parent. 

Natalie, who is the second youngest of the girls 
instead of the youngest, as so many people believe, 
was really the least troublesome of the three. She was 
the kind of child of whom mothers often say with a 
sigh, “If only they were all like her!” Natalie sort of 
“went along,” if you know what I mean. Her traits 
and temperament were not so sharply marked as 
were those of Norma and Constance. She was the 
serious type, of studious bent, with contemplative 
eyes and soft voice. She was an orderly little thing, 
too. She loved to keep her section of the toy closet 
“just so.”? Whenever she had tidied up some little 
possessions of her own, and oftentimes those of her 
sisters, as well, she would say contentedly: ‘See, 
Peg, it’s all ‘just so’!” We used to call her the 
*Just-So Girl.” 

Natalie is the only one of us, who ever kept a 
diary, and she kept it as neatly and regularly as 
clockwork. In this little book, she wrote everything 
she did and everything she thought, and a great 
many things that the rest of the family thought, for 
the matter of that. I used to feel a little bit timorous 
about that diary. I wondered what I might find if I 
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were ever permitted to look within. I wondered just 
how a mother might look, painted by her little 
daughter’s thoughts. It is a reflection worthy of 
mothers. Unfortunately, now, when these childish 
scrawls might help me in recalling incidents of the 
past, we cannot find them anywhere. 

At times, Natalie would write letters to herself, 
which she solemnly informed us came from ‘an 
angel.””’ A most obliging angel, for the child was 
always told just what she wanted to know and believe! 

Nate shared in what was really the family fondness 
for animals—family failing, I called it, in those 
crowded, overworked days. With Constance she 
““leased”’ the cellar, as she pompously informed me, 
and it was occupied by all the stray cats and dogs 
in the neighborhood. My nights were frequently 
made hideous by strange protesting yowls and yelps, 
but the more the dogs yelped, and the more the 
cats yowled, the more the girls seemed to enjoy 
playing the Good Samaritan. 

Despite the occasional friction in the cellar, there 
was one great thing we did have in that humble little 
house, and that was harmony. The girls were all 
different—different temperamentally, and different 
in their tastes and opinions and choice of friends, and 
yet they were always congenial and friendly and inti- 
mate among themselves. I do not mean to say that 
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they were angel children. But it is a fact that they 
rarely quarrelled or fought. 

Constance, as I have said, spent considerable time 
at outdoor sports with the boys in the neighborhood, 
while Natalie and Norma preferred “playing school” 
with other little girls, but there was never any diver- 
sity of taste or opinion when it came to “playing 
theatre.”” That was always the one game on which 
they were absolutely agreed. The only dissension 
that ever arose, was in deciding who was to be the 
“star,” for each wanted to play the lead and no one 
cared to take the smaller parts. There was never one 
question, though, as to who was to be the manager. 
That honor, it was definitely understood, and never 
by any chance disputed, was mine. 

The plays were usually scheduled for Saturday, 
because that was the day when most of the house- 
work was completed and when a sort of Sunday- 
leisure had already set in. I made every effort to 
arrange my work so that I could find time to cut and 
to sew their costumes, which had to be exactly 
right” and “in keeping.”” Norma was meticulous 
about that. Sometimes, I even took a hand at 
painting the stage settings, which we manufac- 
tured out of wooden crates and odds and ends of 
discarded furniture. 


There was just one part of my daughters’ “show 
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business” which strained even my elastic patience, 
and that was their collection of all the stray, unsightly 
creatures which crawled and crept about in our cellar. 
These constituted what Norma called a Dramatic 
School of Trick Animals, and afforded the girls such 
great happiness, that I never had the heart to do away 
with them. But every time I put my shrinking feet in 
that cellar, 1 went safeguarded with a candle, for 
there was no telling when one would land squarely 
upon some bulgy-eyed hop-toad or slimy turtle. 
Their collection even included angle-worms and from 
that lowly form of life they went on to the aquarium 
stage. In some ingenious way Natalie lined an old 
window-box with tin and this served as the habitat of 
the goldfish, mud turtles and tadpoles which were 
constantly causing tragedies in the family by 
devouring one another or else being devoured by 
the cats. 

It all seems very humorous and very dear in retro- 
spect, though it was often disconcerting, to say the 
least, at the time. , 

The animals also came in handy when the dramatic 
muse failed to work in the benevolent breasts of the 
three young dramatists, or when, because of examina- 
tions, Norma could not finish a new play in time for 
the Saturday program. On such occasions, they would 
substitute for the human dramas, a three-ringed 
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circus wherein all of the animals were put through 
the most amazing antics. 

Often my best sheets were brought into play as 
tents and the corner butcher store supplied the 
saw dust. Our own, and all the stray dogs of the 
neighborhood, were used as ponies and were gaily 
caparisoned with vari-colored fringed trappings, 
designed by Natalie, who also manufactured from 
old stockings, stuffed and shaped with cotton, 
jockeys with painted faces, that rivalled Tony 
Sarg’s marionettes.« | 

It was Constance who was the envy of the other 
two in the sawdust ring; for she, and she alone, 
could hang by her toes from a trapeze and do four 
successive handsprings. These feats established her 
as “‘Constanzia de Talmadgio, the Queen of the Cir- 
cus.”” Norma and Natalie would watch her, quite 
green with envy, but this envy was prompted more 
by desire to be able to match her superior prowess, 
of which the others were truly proud, than from 
any petty resentment. And even today, when envy 
and jealousy might have caused real unhappi- 
ness, they are fortunately, entirely absent. If my 
girls have one ruling passion, it is admiration and 
love for each other. 

This much, at any rate, the close-knit days in that 
little old house did for us all. It taught us the loving 
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bond of working and playing together, hand in hand, 
cheek to cheek. It taught us, through joy fraught 
with pain and fear, to face the world together, arms 
entwined. It helped us to know that nothing else 
life can give is equal to the love and faith we need to 
face it with. The blessing of “togetherness’’—the 
girls and I know that! 


CHAPTER III 
NORMA FINDS HERSELF 


IGH school days! 

These are the days that bring with them a 
certain sense of responsibility—days when serious 
thought and planning must begin for what lies just 
beyond. And there was work ahead for my girls, 
since it was necessary for them to be self-supporting. 
As we all know, the protective instinct is one of the 
basic elements of mother-love, but sometimes even 
this protective instinct can lead us astray. In our 
desire to spare our children the knowledge of 
pain in the world, we are apt to lead them to think 
all life is a smoothly flowing fountain of happiness 
and fun, and without meaning to do so, we often 
encourage laziness, vanity, false pride and all sorts 
of weedy growths. 

In my own case, for instance, I never told my chil- 
dren that when they grew older they would have to 
do something to earn a livelihood. And as children 
are largely unthinking when it comes to necessities 
and wherewithals, they did not stop to “figure out” 
just why their father travelled from city to city sell- 


ing advertising; just why I cooked and darned and 
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mended; just why I strained my eyes and my 
patience painting warm sunsets on cold china. They 
probably thought of us as very curious and rather 
inexplicable persons, odd grown-ups, who seemed 
always to prefer dull duty to pleasant play! And, 
after the fashion of mothers, I was pleased with their 
unthinkingness. I knew that it was normal for them 
to be carefree. I feared the time would come soon 
enough, and perhaps last long enough, when dull 
duty would claim them, too, and rob them of light 
laughters and gay hours. I believe implicitly now, 
though, as I’ve said, I did not realize this when my 
own daughters were young, that we cannot begin too 
early in life to let our little ones into the secrets of 
realities. By administering. from day to day, small 
doses of “facing things as they are,”’ we can spare 
the greater pain of sudden and terrible disillu- 
sionment when children are called upon to act 
for themselves. : 

As high school days dawned re crept on apace, I 
began to worry and;toplan. I knew that thé hour 
for deciding upon the girls’ future was somewhere 
at hand. 

Then time precipitated matters for me. Norma 
seemed to be doing very nicely at the Erasmus High 
School during her first year there, and I began to 
picture her to myself as a sedate little school teacher 
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or, perhaps, an efficient business woman—a private 
secretary or an expert bookkeeper. But somehow 
none of these quite fitted Norma. I thought, anx- 
iously, yet none better occurred to me. However, she 
would have to do something, and school teaching or 
secretarial work seemed safe and pleasant, fairly 
remunerative and not too trying. I was beginning to 
accept one of these two things as inevitable for 
Norma, and to turn my thoughts to possibilities for 
Constance, when reports came from Erasmus that 
Norma was “playing hooky.” I could scarcely 
believe it. Norma, the conscientious! Norma, whose 
curly brown head had been bent so assiduously over 
the neatly covered Latin book and problems in 
mathematics. The children had played hooky when 
they were much younger, but I really had believed 
that the time for that sort of dereliction was past. 
Something very potent, indeed, must be keeping 
Norma from high school. Something with a powerful 
hold must be influencing her to do so childish, yet 
so grave a thing. To question her might frighten her 
into evasion, so I planned to watch and wait, and 
follow her, if necessary. 

And this is what I found: Norma would start off in 
the morning, a picture of content and innocence, her 
books under one arm, her luncheon box under the 
other. There would be no trace on her face, upturned 
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for my good-bye kiss, either of guile or guilt. “The 
child is a born deceiver,” I thought, in horror. But I 
found instead, slowly, surely, unmistakably, that the 
child was, rather, a born actress. She was sacrificing 
her school work, sacrificing her school standing, risk- 
ing her father’s and my displeasure and the graver 
displeasure of the school board, in order to go to 
Prospect Park with three or four other girls and there 
to rehearse and act her little plays. 

I watched the girls on two or three occasions in 
order to see whether there was anything more to those 
secret meetings than appeared to the eye; whether, 
for instance, any neighborhood Lothario was in- 
volved. But with Norma the play was the thing! I 
hardly knew her as I observed her from some little 
distance, directing, rehearsing, acting. There was, 
in her attitude, more than anything else a love for 
what she was doing, an enthusiasm that excluded all 
her daily duties. 

But I suppose that about the last thing that comes 
to the average mother’s mind, especially to the 
mothers of my generation, is that their daughters 
may be actresses, and so when I say that I recognized 
in Norma a “born actress,”’ I do not mean that I 
recognized this gift as the substance of a career. I did 
not see it in that light at all. I simply thought that 
she had an intensely dramatic temperament and that 
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thezsooner she realized that she must fit herself for a 
practical world, and get down to the work of com- 
pleting the education we were giving her with some 
difficulty, the better it would be for all of us. 

_ After I was thoroughly convinced that there was 
really nothing more harmful in those meetings than 
her absence from school, I took Norma into my room 
for a heart-to-heart talk. 

“Norma,” I began, “the time has come for me to 
speak to you, not as playmate to playmate, but as 
mother to daughter. ”’ 

Norma stared at me with some amazement. I 
cannot tell whether she thought of the truant hours 
or not. Her face could be perfectly blank, when 
necessary, or beset with varied expressions, as 3 the 
occasion prompted. 

“You know, Norma,” I ee “we are not 
wealthy people. In fact, quite the contrary. It has 
been a struggle, and a severe one, for your father and 
me to bring you girls up even as well as we have 
done. It is becoming more of a struggle every day, 
because as you grow older, and go about more, you 
will need better frocks and hats and shoes and things 
of that sort. You will want to get around to meet 
people, and see things, and in order to make this 
possible, you will have to help. Playing hooky from 
school, my dear, is not the way to do it.” 
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Still, Norma’s face gave me no clue as to what she 
was thinking. ~ 

Then I grew emphatic: “I mean, Norma, that 
you must stop remaining away from school to play 
actress in the park. I mean that you must pay 
attention to your studies and make the most of your 
opportunities, because the time is coming, and very 
soon, when it will be necessary for you to take some 
sort of a position in order to earn money.” 

Then Norma understood. A shade of undisguised 
dismay crossed her features. And then I understood 
how wrong, how shortsighted and how selfishly 
unselfish my protection of her had been. 

“Why, Peg!” she cried out in sudden, bitter re- 
proach, “I can’t go to work now! You know I can’t. 
What will the girls in my class think? They are all 
going to stay the full four years and be graduated. 
I can’t leave now. They’ll—they’ll snub me if I 
do,” she ended, tearfully. 

“T know just how you feel, Norma. I am not 
seeking to have you leave school. It is my greatest 
wish to have you complete your full four years and be 
graduated too, but you must be more attentive to 
your studies. You have been given your chance, and 
you must make the most of it. We cannot afford the 
luxury of four idle years just for the sake of your 
false pride. To work for your living, however, in an 
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honorable way, is an honorable thing to do. It makes 
a real person out of anyone, man or woman. It 
brings you in contact with other real people, the 
people who are making the world go round. You 
need never be ashamed of having to work. You are 
too young to know it, dear, but there is nothing so 
fine as putting aside all sham and artificiality 
and shaking hands with the actual responsibilities 
of life.” . 

We talked a long, long while that night. Constance 
and Natalie came to the door and knocked, but I 
told them that Norma and I were busy. Constance 
wanted to know if she might make some fudge, and 
Norma amused me by telling her to make only half 
the usual quantity because we were “low on sugar.” 
As we talked, Norma and I reached a new basis and 
a deeper quality of understanding. She began to 
realize what I had gone through and why. She began 
to feel with me my hopes and dreams for her and her 
sisters, my anxious hopes and dreams that my 
daughters might turn out to be worthwhile and re- 
sponsible women, and somehow, after that, she made 
me feel that I had no cause to worry further 
about her. 

“T don’t think, though, Peg,” she said, “that I 
could be a stenographer or a school teacher. I can’t 
seem to—to feel that I could be one thing for so 
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long!” Prophetic utterance, though I did not see it 
then. I only told her that to be successful, one 
must concentrate all one’s efforts and follow a defi- 
nite course. 

Norma sighed and shook her head. “‘I know,” she 
said, ““but somehow I don’t feel that I can be any 
of these things. I see that I must be something, but 
I don’t think, Peg, that I quite know what—just 
yet. Does it have to be right away?” 

I told her there was no need for immediate deci- 
sion. I only wanted her to know, so that she could 
begin to prepare. 

After that, Norma became much more serious. I 
would find her bending over her books, studiously, 
but with eyes that were looking down the pathway of 
life into a confused future. I knew that she was 
honestly trying to find herself—to adjust herself to 
some sphere of action, and I thought that it would 
be safe for me to sit back for a time and let her alone. 
Her feet were set, and they would not stray. 

pe * * * * * * * 

Then—then we began to go to the “movies”! 

The movies! How we loved them and what 
a god-send they seemed to us in those days of their 
crude beginnings, because they were so cheap, so 
possible to all of us. Friday became our regular 
“movie” night. 
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Constance had two favorites—Maurice Costello, 
the great film lover of those early days, and jolly old 
John Bunny, whose kindly face and comic antics 
captivated the hearts of thousands. Norma was com- 
pletely bewitched by Florence Turner, then the most 
popular of screen stars. She felt that she could learn 
more from this Vitagraph actress than from any of 
the other players. Florence Turner’s image on the 
screen actually spoke to Norma. 

Those Friday nights brought with them a hana in 
the trend of my daughters’ theatricals. Instead of the 
speaking productions of earlier days, the girls became 
embryo stars of the shadow stage. Constance was 
generally Costello, while Norma invariably played 
Florence Turner, and Natalie was content to accept 
whatever parts the other two assigned to her. 

Miss Turner became the inspiration of all feminine 
roles attempted by the girls, and Maurice Costello 
was the family hero. He had but one rival in Norma’s 
worshiping eyes—Napoleon. In fact, I believe 
Napoleon was responsible for the slight attention 
Norma paid to the youthful swains she might have 
had in her train. Despite the hopelessness of her 
idealism, Norma’s infatuation for the Little Corporal 
was a reality to her, and lasted over a period of years. 
Even to this day she reads everything ever written 
about the great Emperor—memoirs, biographies, his- 
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tories and magazine articles. She is almost as well 
acquainted with Napoleon as though he had lived 
next door! | 

Norma’s intense admiration for this man of men, 
even led her into petty larceny! This is a terrible 
confession for her mother to make. The Great Crime 
took place one evening when we were visiting Mr. and 
Mrs. Hodge, dear and intimate friends of the family. 
Mr. Hodge was the proud possessor of a very fine 
library and had among his many volumes a valuable 
set of the history of Napoleon, containing several 
handsome reproductions of the Corsican’s likeness. 
Norma had spent countless hours lost to the world in 
these fascinating books, and was gazing for the 
twentieth time with envy and longing at a romantic 
portrait of Napoleon seated majestically on a big 
horse. Thinking herself quite unobserved, she pulled 
ever so slightly at the page to see if it might be loose. 
It wasn’t, but of course a little more persistent tug- 
ging would make it so. Norma supplied the necessary 
tugs, with, I trust, corresponding pricks of conscience 
—but of that I cannot be sure. After succeeding in 
loosening the picture, she looked up to find Mr. 
Hodge watching closely. 

I do Norma the justice to record here that her face 
became a bright geranium red. She expected the 
sky to fall, but instead, the heavens opened wide 
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when Mr. Hodge said pleasantly that if she cared so 
very much for that particular engraving, he would 
have it framed and give it to her. This, I think, 
touched Norma more than anything else could pos- 
sibly have done. And it did more than give her the 
coveted portrait of Napoleon. It established a firm 
and wonderful friendship between Norma and Mr. 
Hodge. Together, they visited museums, art gal- 
leries and libraries, always in search of Napole- 
onic relics. 4 

But to get back to those delightful Friday niches 
and the motion pictures. Before long, Norma began 
to put words to the stories she saw on the screen, and 
to turn them into plays. Little did she know then, 
that the time was coming when she would reverse 
this order of things by buying popular isis 
plays to convert into motion pictures! 

One day the girls burst into the kitchen quite 
breathless with excitement. 

“Next Saturday evening,’ announced Constance, 
“we are going to present the biggest and most impor- 
tant play we have ever undertaken.” 

‘““We’ve never done anything to equal it, Peg, and 
you must help us with the settings,’ Natalie added, 
eager to impress me with the importance of the 
occasion. ““Norma says we’re to be real _profes- 
sionals from that night on.” 
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“You know, Norma, it must not interfere with 
your chemistry this week,” I warned, “you’re 
behind already.” 

“Tt won’t, Peg, I promise.” 

The girls adjourned to the living room, where I 
heard Norma tell them in thrilling tones of the gor- 
geous old clothes she had found in the attic. Natalie 
grumbled. To her this meant some more old duds to 
be made over for her, and she did so long, for once 
in her life, to possess a new dress all her own. Norma 
laughed and assured her that these were only in- 
tended for costumes to be used in the play. 

Their talk became more and more animated as 
the discussion of their play progressed. It was to 
be called “The Princess and the Slave.”’ Norma was 
to be the princess and Constance the slave, which 
did not at all please the latter. She, too, wished to 
wear beautiful “princess gowns,”’ even if only in 
a play. 

Norma was hard put to it. She liked to please the 
others, but felt that the rdle of the princess was 
essentially her own. 

Finally, after a good bit of arguing, Norma scored 
her point in quite an ingenious manner. She promised 
Constance that in her part as the slave she could 
entertain the royal guests in the banquet scene by 
doing tricks on the trapeze and performing other 
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gymnastic “stunts.”” Nothing—not even gorgeous 
clothes—could be more to her liking. In black silk 
trunks, a red sash and golden sandals, she could out- 
shine even Norma’s brilliance. Natalie was to take 
charge of the tickets and come into the play in the 
second act. 

~ Such a week of activity! Planning—working— 
preparing! Special invitations were sent to our 
neighbors and the parents of each member of the 
“cast.”? Norma had carefully selected and critically 
tried out each member of her company, gently but 
firmly rejecting some, and choosing others. What 
particularly impressed me was the deft manner in 
which she rehearsed her sisters and the other little 
players. She knew exactly what effects she wanted, 
and what is more, she knew just how to obtain them. 
And still I thought that Norma must be a school 
teacher or a secretary! Still I did not see the path- 
way that was already spreading before her. 

That Saturday night was to show it to me. For 
that night, as the little play went on unfolding itself 
before us, Norma appeared to me in a-totally new 
light. Not as Norma, the little girl, nor as Norma, the 
young lady with a business career before her, but as 
Norma, the talented actress—the artist! 

After the play was over, after the guests had 
applauded again and again, after the little artists 
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had been separately and collectively commended for 
their performance and were partaking of the surprise 
of ice cream and cake I had in store for them, I told 
Mr. and Mrs. Hodge what I had been thinking all 
through the evening. I half hoped, half feared that 
they would agree with me—and they did. 

“T did not like to put it into your head, Margaret,” 
Mr. Hodge said, “because I could not tell how you 
would take to the thought and I wanted it to come 
to you first from your own observations; but no one 
could help seeing that Norma’s talent is certainly 
quite unusual.” 

“Well, if it should be as I feel,” I ventured, “then 
her career is probably solved.” 

Mr. Hodge agreed. We talked a long, long while, 
and finally decided to try the motion pictures instead 
of the legitimate stage, because that field was com- 
paratively unexplored, requiring no expensive train- 
ing and offering unusual opportunities. 

**T believe,”” Mr. Hodge said, ‘that Norma has all 
the necessary qualifications.” 

In addition to histrionic ability, which I no longer 
doubted, she had an extremely pretty face, a charm- 
ing natural manner and a youthful vivacity, which 
was even then quite individual. 

It was a trying week that followed. I thought 
things over and over and again over and over. I saw 
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the great advantages, of course, and yet, with a 
trace of “‘old-fashionedness,’’ I suppose, I could not 
quite reconcile myself to the idea of Norma becoming 
an actress. Deep in my mid-Victorian heart, J 
still thought ‘of the stage in a questionable light. 
I still heard the echoes of old faintly refuted con- 
demnation. Other little girls, perhaps—but not my 
little girl! Success? Yes. Money? Yes. And we 
did need both of these. But what of Norma, herself? 
What would it do to her? Down to the last analysis, 
that was what I cared about most—Norma herself. 

The advertising frm with which my husband was 
engaged, kept him constantly travelling, and as he 
had plenty of business worries, he always left the 
problems concerning the children to me. And so I 
turned to Mr. and Mrs. Hodge again and told them of 
the conflicting thoughts that were disturbing me. 

“Have you said anything to Norma yet?” Mr. 
Hodge asked. 

I told him that I had not. 

“I’m mighty glad of that because the success of 
this whole thing depends so much upon the way you, 
yourself, feel about it and the amount of honest 
enthusiasm and faith you can show in presenting it 
to Norma.” 

“T know, but somehow—the stage........ 

Mr. Hodge threw back his head and laughed at 
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me. He laughed some of my old, traditional fears 
away. He laughed me into the clearer sanity of today. 

“Peg,” he said, “the individual is the thing! If 
your girl has been brought up right and thinks right, 
and feels right and acts right, she will be right, no 
matter what her profession. Norma will be just as 
safe on the stage as she would be as a stenographer. 
What is more, Peg, I don’t think the decision will 
ultimately rest with you. A little longer—and 
Norma will know what she is—an artist! She is 
already groping through the mist very, very fast.” 

This talk cleared my mind and formed my deci- 
sion. That same evening I spoke to Norma. 

I can still see her face. It was as though the mists 
Mr. Hodge had spoken of were veritably there and 
then had broken away, leaving her face luminous, 
thrilled, startled, but very happy. “‘Oh, Peg!” she 
kept saying, “Oh, Peg!” For a long time we were 
both silent, but there was rapture in the air and I 
could feel it. Norma had come into her own. 

Later, doubts set in; the doubts and apprehen- 
sions that beset all beginners who hitch their frail 
craft to immortal stars. ‘“Could she do it?” “Of 
course she could—and would,” I told her. “Did I 
believe in her?” “Why, of course I did,” I kept 
assuring her earnestly. And then she told me how 
much she had thought along the same lines. How 
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intensely she wanted to “act like Florence Turner!” 
How she yearned to do all the wonderful things 
Florence Turner did! But how she had never dared 
to put her longings into words, not dreaming I would 
consent to her entering pictures. 

That was really and truly the beginning of Norma’s 
career, for that night, together, she and I laid the 
cornerstone of triumph, which is faith. 
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CHAPTER IV 
NORMA GOES INTO THE “ MOVIES” 


E decided to act at once. 

“T feel,’ Norma told me, “as though I could 
do it all the better if we should go before I—vwell, 
sort of cool off, Peg.” . 3h 

- Her first desire was to drop school, but I persuaded 
her that until we were absolutely certain of her being 
accepted at some studio, it would not be wise to make 
such a move. 

“You see, dear, they may not take you; we are not 
the only ones concerned.” : 

“No, of course not,” she agreed rather dreamily, 
“there is the Great Public to consider.” 

I think I must have smiled a little at that—the 
facile way in which youth spans brooks and rivers 
and whole oceans of obstacles, with bridges all shining 
and all made. 

However, we did go to the Vitagraph the very next 
day, to register. It took Norma fully two hours 
to decide which of her rather limited wardrobe of 
three wearable frocks to wear. One was a brown 
challis, trimmed with rosettes of yellow, sewed on, 


if I remember rightly, by Natalie, in a burst of sis- 
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terly devotion. The second was a blue taffeta, much 
envied by Constance. And the third was of russet 
shade, made over from the bygone glory of a gown 
of my own. Norma, torn with passionate perplexi- 
ties, finally decided on the last. 

I dare say that every mother holds some memory, 
however faint, of the first day at school. It is sup- 
posed to constitute a childhood landmark; and every. 
landmark to the child is similarly one to the mother. 
But I must confess that first days at school have been 
obliterated from my memory by first days at the 
studio. For upon that first trip to the Vitagraph, 
no childish hand ever clung more frantically to a 
mother’s protective arm, than did Norma’s to mine. 

“Do you s’pose they’ll take me? Do you s’pose 
they'll take me?”’ She must have asked me this 
question hundreds of times on that short ride down. 
In one half hour, she had alternated between a mood 
of almost violent desire for acceptance and the totally 
opposite one of an assumed nonchalance about the 
whole matter. 

At the studio, after waiting our turn, we presented 
a letter of introduction, which Mr. Hodge had se- 
cured for us, and two of Norma’s photographs—one 
a full face, the other a profile. We then went through 
the usual formalities, such as registering Norma’s 
name, address, height, weight, color, age, etc., and 
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departed, having been told that Norma would be sent 
for if wanted. 

Oh, the long, long days that followed! Days of 
anxious waiting—days of alternate hopes and fears. 
Norma wasn’t an actress then. She was only a little 
girl hoping for the biggest thing she had ever hoped 
for in her whole life, and quite unable to do any- 
thing but reflect the activities, or, I should say, non- 
activities, of the postman. 

Would they ever send for her? Would they even 
remember her? Of course not. Still, maybe they 
might! If only something would happen! If only 
the director should see something worthwhile in her! 
If she had only worn her blue dress instead of the 
russet one—Constance had told her to wear the blue 
one. Why—why hadn’t she done it? One day—two 
days—five days! Oh, of course they weren’t going to 
want her. Hadn’t she been a goose! They were prob- 
ably laughing at her “down there.” Just Norma 
Talmadge—what had ever made her think that she 
could be an actress? Still, stranger things have 
happened—maybe tomorrow. . . . 

And so it went for Norma, and reflectively, for the 
rest of us. Natalie acquired a grieved but patient 
expression and told Norma countless times every day, 
that of course she would hear from them, eventually; 
that such things do not happen overnight; and I 
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advised that if she wanted to be an actress, self- 
control might be a valuable asset. That pungent 
hint rather scored with Norma, who was never want- 
ing in pride. She felt that I was ever so slightly con- 
temptuous, and said little more about it after that. 

But every morning, before anyone else in the house 
was astir, I could hear her tip-toeing about as she 
dressed to be the first downstairs, to wait for the 
postman. When I came down, I could tell by her face, 
what the result of her vigil had been. Norma devel- 
oped facial expression during that period of waiting. 
Despair, patience, hope roused and hope quenched, 
were as readable as words, on her face. 

After two weeks of this watching and waiting, the 
postman, one morning, brought Norma a letter which 
came from the Vitagraph Company. I could not 
imagine what had happened, when I heard her quixe 
ering excited voice ring out with joy: 

“Peg, Peg! they want me! they’ve sent for me!” 

I literally jumped down the flight of stairs. Never 
before or since have I seen a face more radiant than 
Norma’s, when she looked up at me, waving the 
formal note which requested her to report the fol- 
lowing morning at nine o’clock. At breakfast, with 
her hand on the precious message which lay beside 
her on the table, Norma was the centre of all our 
admiration, the pivot of our hopes. 


e 
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I shall never forget the excitement to the longest 
day I live! It seemed as though the roof would vir- 
tually raise itself off our little house, so surcharged 
was the atmosphere with exuberance, confidence and 
hope. Needless to say, that day, Norma remained 
home from school. 

Such a time as we had! We hauled out every one 
of her dresses and even commandeered some of mine 
and some of her sisters’ so that we might have as 
extensive a choice as possible. We finally held a 
family council, and decided, with some little argu- 
ment back and forth, on a simple blue one, with 
what Constance would call, very “telling” embroid- 
ery. | washed and curled her hair, and Natalie 
and Constance manicured her nails. We all worked 
until late that night over every detail which might 
help Norma to impress the Vitagraph officials 
on the morrow. 

Humble enough preparations, as I view them now, 
but all our love went into them, and faith and hope 
and kindliness. And no girl can be clothed ‘more 
richly. Constance and Natalie were as thrilled and 
pleased as if it were they who were embarking on the 
great adventure. 

All that night, Norma slept ‘with one eye 
on the clock. She rose before daybreak and 
made so much unwarranted noise about the house, 
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that the rest of us gave up all hope of continuing 
our sleep. 
a ee ee 

When we reached the studio, it seemed to us as 
though everyone else in Brooklyn was doing just 
what we were doing—or trying to do. poe 

“They are all ahead of us,’ Norma remarked 
rather despairingly. 

I showed our letter to the official in charge and 
immediately a personal note was struck. He aban- 
doned the other waiters-on-fame, to usher us into the 
casting director’s office. : : 

“TI feel as if I were going to the dentist,” Norma 
whispered. = 

Mr. Wilmore, the director, was a big man with a 
kindly face and graying hair, but his manner was 
brusque, and we tacitly understood that we were but 
the proverbial “one amongst many.” I saw Norma 
stiffen and instinctively draw back, as his appraising 
eyes scrutinized her from the tip of her topmost curl 
to the immaculately shined toe of her boot. Then he 
asked her to smile, to show her profile, to walk across 
the room, to walk back again. I had a momentary 
feeling of horror—as though I were experiencing the 
agony of a mother watching her first-born being sold 
as a slave on the auction block. . Finally the big 
man smiled. 
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“You'll do,” he said. “Good eyes—good teeth. 
Please sit down and fill out this blank.” 

Norma merely inclined her head. I felt surprised 
at her calmness knowing as I did too well, the weeks 
of suspense to which these words were the most 
precious climax. 

Norma wrote with careful pen, and then was told 
that she was being “taken on stock.” which meant 
that she would be employed by the week at a salary 
of twenty-five dollars, whether she worked or not. 
Neither Norma nor I fully grasped, at that time, 
what being “taken on stock”’ meant, but the word 
“taken” was sufficient. We understood that! 

I have read dozens of stories of how Norma began 
as an “extra,” the motion picture term used for super- 
numeraries, known on the speaking stage as “‘supers;” 
but these yarns are merely figments of the imagina- 
tion of overworked journalists, too tired to look up 
the truth. Norma never was an “extra,” although 
Constance did break in that way. 

Mr. Wilmore turned us over to a young man, iio, 
we were told, would lead us to the studio where 
Norma would be required to wait around until she 
was needed. I thanked the director and forcibly 
nudged Norma to do the same, but she was obviously 
tongue-tied. 

And then, veritably, we entered the New World! 
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“Here,” Norma ecstatically whispered to me, “is 
where ‘They’ act.” And I knew by the awed inflec- 
tion of her voice that “They” meant the magical 
shadow-shapes of Florence Turner and Maurice 
Costello. Here—here was where it was all done. Here 
was where the great and sovereign beings came in 
the early morning and toiled until late at night for 
the thrilling joy of the hundreds of Normas and 
Constances, the world over. 

Norma has never forgotten how she felt that first 
day. She has never forgotten that other little scared 
newcomers to the studio world feel very much as she 
did, and she has always tried to put them at their 
ease, remembering how wistfully she had longed for 
someone to make her feel at home on her first day. 

After we had followed the young man, who acted 
as guide, down through what seemed a labyrinth ot 
winding corridors, we emerged from this adventurous 
journey into the court-yard of the studio which was 
then being used for outdoor scenes. 

' There were three “sets,” as we say in “‘movie” 
parlance, built on this outdoor “‘lot.’’ Each set 
was occupied by a group of glamorous-looking persons 
—or so they were to us—all of whom seemed to be 
exceedingly busy doing goodness only knew what! 
Opposite, was the large glass-roofed studio. Many 
strange people were hurrying back and forth, some 
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in queer costumes, some in rather conventional gowns 
and suits, and all with faces as white as circus clowns. 
Those were the days before the yellow make-up. 
The impression this whole scene left upon me was 
really quite awful. The costumes and make-up, the 
hammering and jostling and shouting of incoherent 
commands, the settings and buildings—it all seemed 
so tawdry and cheap. I was inclined to compare it 
with the aftermath of a big night at Coney Island. It 
was like stealing behind the scenes of a circus. 

“T love it! Isn't it wonderful?”? Norma whispered. 

Her eager expression confirmed the awe in her 
voice. I could tell at a glance that Norma’s impres- 
sions were entirely different from mine. 

Her eyes were almost starting from her head. Her 
lithe body was tense with suppressed excitement. 
Her little hands kept clenching and _ unclenching 
and she breathed rapidly. Her’s was the expression 
that comes to one, who has at last, after weary 
waiting, realized a great ambition. I knew, as I 
watched her that first day, that she did not sée the 
cheap clothes, the clownish make-ups, nor hear the 
raucous shouts and obtrusive carpentry. To her eyes, 
the ugliness was veiled by her love of it all. She was 
like a child who has suddenly come bodily into the 
Never-Never Land and exclaims, “Why, it is true! 
It is all true!”’ 
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We were recalled from our individual abstractions 
by our young guide’s voice. 

“C’m on!” he fairly shouted at us, “‘they’re gonna 
take a scene!” 

Norma started. It was as though, in the midst of 
grease-paint and footlights, she had heard the shout 
of ‘‘Overture!”” The curtain was about to go up. 

The boy was gesticulating to us and we followed 
him to the great barn-like structure which was the 
glass-roofed indoor studio. Here, the people were, 
for the most part, standing about in groups. Carpen- 
ters were scaling the walls like human flies, and doing 
strange things to the mammoth sheets of lights and 
other appurtenances. 

Scattered here and there on desultory chairs were 
odd-looking persons with and without make-up, 
young girls with flowing curls—almost all of them 
had blond curls; elaborate young men; villainous 
looking adventurers with twirled moustaches; decrepit 
old women, each in a state of horrible mock poverty. 
«\In the centre of one group at the far end of the 
studio, in a corner brilliantly lighted, sat an elderly 
woman uttering hoarse guttural sounds and swaying 
frantically to and fro. A number of people rushed to 
her aid. There was the hum of excited talk, above 
which, one man’s voice, accentuated by a megaphone, 
shouted, “Keep it up! Keep it up!’”? Somewhere 
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nearby, a machine gave forth a curious whirring 
sound. It was the camera! Norma gripped my hand 
tighter. Suddenly a young girl, death-white of face, 
with an orange cap pinned on the top of her curls, 
rushed toward the group. 

“You shall not!” she cried, with a dramatic 
gesture. 

Norma, now pretty much excited, let out a funny 
little cry, something between a squeak and a wail, 
and began to breath hard. The camera stopped 
clicking. The group dispersed. The elderly lady un- 
concernedly ceased her moaning and briskly whipped 
out some knitting from an obscure pocket. 

“We will repeat that scene!”’ called an authori- 
tative voice, after a brief interval. 

The crowd reassembled. The elderly woman put 
away her knitting and began to moan once more. The 
girl with the orange cap rushed up to her again. Then 
someone held up a slate before the camera, upon 


which was boldly chalked: 


FLORENCE TURNER 
“4 Mother at Bay” 
Scene 24 


“Ali set!’’ the director called, “‘ Now—Shoot!’’ 


We both covered our ears, expecting a deafening 
report. But none came. It took Norma just one 
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day to learn that “shoot” meant “ready, start 
grinding the camera.”’ No sooner had the effects of 
the awaited “shot”? worn off, than Norma turned 
on me like a little dynamo. 

“Peg, did you see what it said on that sign?”’ she 
breathlessly demanded. “It must be she.” 

We watched the girl with the orange cap very 
intently for a while. Then Norma’s hand slipped 
from mine, and as though hypnotized, she walked 
slowly to the edge of the set, to get a closer look at 
her idol. : ‘ 

For the time being, I was completely forgotten. I 
doubt that she remembered quite where she was. 
She was lost, utterly lost, in her first “‘part,’—that 
of heroine-worship and self-forgetfulness. Before I 
or anyone else could stop her, or indeed guess what 
she was going to do, Norma was on the set, wringing 
Florence Turner’s hand and telling her all in a jumble, 
how wonderful she was and how much she adored 
her. Then she suddenly realized where she was and 
what she had done; and while Miss Turner smiled 
and nodded to her, Mr. Wilmore took her gently by 
the arm and led her away. 

“You must wait until Miss Turner is off the set, 
then you may speak to her as long as you like,” he 
told her kindly, and made her sit down on a bench 
from which she could watch the scene being taken. 
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Miss Turner waved to her, and called out that she 
would see her soon—not to run away. Norma, a bit 
scared and considerably let down after her outburst 
answered in a small far-away voice that she would 
wait. Then she began to edge around and look fora 
possible escape. When she caught sight of me, she 
beckoned frantically for me to sit beside her. 

It was a day full of surprises for both of us—sur- 
prises that are natural enough to those who have only 
dreamed of the theatre world. To Norma, acting 
meant the plays the girls had staged in the cellar or 
back yard. The reality of it called to us both, with 
a myriad of curious voices. 

The director shouted, “Watch your baby spot 
and Norma vainly looked about for something 
that resembled a baby, until a kindly extra woman 
told us that the “baby spot’ was in nowise an 
infant, but merely a small spotlight for Florence 
Turner’s face. 

There were the various sets for the various scenes— 
a three sided setting of a country home—a garden of 
languishing roses—an arbor covered with more arti- 
ficial blooms, resting shakily on the studio-grown 
grass, which looked precisely like a well used Brussels 
carpet. The paths leading to the arbor were painted 
on the floor, and a gorgeous golden papier maché 
moon hung by a black cord from the top light. 


1”? 
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As I write of these dear funny beginnings, I wonder 
how many people really know that in pictures taken 
in eastern studios, about sixty per cent. of all the 
beautiful garden scenes and other outdoor scenes are 
photographed under the studio roof, and that about 
seventy-five per cent. of all the burning, firing and 
bombing of houses and bridges is done with miniature 
models in the studio. Here I must stop. I dare not 
give away all of the state, or rather studio secrets, or 
I shall be horribly unpopular with my family. But 
I will let this wee bit of information come out and 
that is, that the entire garden scene in Norma’s recent 
feature production, “Smilin’ Through,” was photo- 
graphed in her New York studio. 

But, back to the first day. Writing reminiscences 
of your own children is a voluminous task; there are 
so many by-paths to ensnare the parent feet. 

When Miss Turner came off the set, she invited 
us into her dressing-room, where we watched her 
change her costume and make up for the next scene. 
As she dressed, she explained to Norma the various 
little tricks of the game. It was Miss Turner’s 
friendly hand that guided Norma over the first rough 
spots in her motion picture career. 

It was not until we were well on our way home 
that evening that Norma realized she had not been 
called upon to work. 
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“Do you suppose they expect me to come back 
tomorrow, Peg?”’ she asked in a worried tone. 

“Since the director said, ‘by the week,’ I fully 
believe so,” I told her. “Your turn will come; I sup- 
pose they want you to look on for a while until you 
become acquainted and feel a little more at home.” 

That is rather characteristic of Norma. It was so 
with her in her childish games. She always did and 
wanted to do her share, and if she didn’t or couldn’t, 
it worried her. The fact that she had not been called 
upon to do anything robbed that first day of some of 
its magic power. Twenty-five dollars a week—for 
nothing! There must be something wrong, Norma 
thought. 

The following morning she went to the studio alone. 
I was wondering what her attitude would be; but it 
was altogether natural, as if it were her hundredth 
time rather than her first. It was her “job” and she 
loved it and had no further fears—no doubts. She 
wanted to be there more than anywhere else. To her 
mother’s eyes, Norma looked a small but gailant 
figure as she started promptly in the early morning. 

“Good luck, dear!’’ I called after her. 

“T hope they make me work!’’ she called back. 

We awaited her anxiously that second day—her 
first day alone. ‘The first time, really that Norma 
had ever done anything quite alone, without me to 
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stand back of her, or Constance or Natalie to com- 
panion her. But when she came home that night, she 
told us what was practically a repetition of the day 
before. ‘They just let me stand around and look on,” 
she said. “I wish they’d make me do something.” 

Constance felt a wholesome awe of Norma; Natalie 
did, too, for it was Norma, their own Norma, who 
had breathed the rarefied atmosphere of the exalted 
personages of the studio. The questions Natalie and 
Constance asked would have put to shame any insis- 
tent interviewer. Perhaps the most Norma got 
out of those first days was her superior position 
at home. 

Happy times for Norma, Constance and Natalie, 
when, before their arduous labors had really begun, 
their childish fingers touched with reverent thrills the 
fluttering hem of fame! 

The first week dragged by and still Norma was not 
called upon to be more than a spectator. But on 
Saturday she was handed a small yellow envelope 
and asked to sign for it. The poor child could hardly 
form the letters of her name; she thought the en- 
velope contained her dismissal. She looked around 
cautiously to assure herself that no one was watching, 
then crept into a corner behind some scenery and, 
to her utter amazement, drew out, with tremulous 
fingers, two ten dollar bills and a five. Puzzled, she 
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ran back to the payroll clerk to ask if she were to 
return the following Monday. 

“Sure,” he answered, “‘and every day until you’re 
told otherwise.” « 

Norma dashed home and proudly flung the en- 
velope into my lap: 

“T don’t feel as if I really earned it, Peg, but I’m 
to stay on! I’m to stay on!” 

The second week began and ended the same way. 
She started off every morning, with the new hope 
that perhaps she would be called upon, and returned 
every evening, with only a shake of the head and a 
muttered ‘‘not yet.”” But on Saturday of the third 
week, we knew, the minute she came home, that 
something had happened. There was the sound of 
tumultuous trampling footsteps on the porch. A 
slammed front door. The fleeting glimpse of a scarlet 
wretched face rushing past me in the hall. Then 
Norma’s voice wailing loudly, dismally, “I’ve failed! 
Tve failed! I’ve fatled!” 


CHAPTER V 
CONSTANCE FOLLOWS SUIT 


ATALIE, Constance and. I were stricken into 
separate horrified silences. For the moment, 
we could only glance from one to the other in utter 
amazement. Then I followed Norma’s desperate 
footsteps up the stairs and into her room, where I 
found her prone across her bed, bursting into long 
tragic sobs. I sat down beside her, gently stroking her 
head. I knew that such devastating grief must spend 
itself before a calm could set in, but my heart was 
hammering against my ribs. In the hall, Natalie and 
Constance hovered near the door, fearfully. I mo- 
tioned them to stay out. Norma sobbed on and on, 
her face buried deep in the rumpled pillow. 

When she finally looked up at me, her beautiful 
brown eyes were so swollen, that they had become 
mere slits. Her nose was shamelessly red and her dark 
hair was tousled and wild—I might add that since 
that time Norma has learned to weep attractively. 

“Well?” I queried with detached interest, trying 
to convey that nothing in all of life was quite so 
dreadful as this thing seemed to her—whatever it 
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When she spoke, her voice was listless, a marked 
contrast to the tragedy of her face, “‘They gave me 
a small part today,a very small part—any—any 
child could have done it—but I couldn’t! I couldn’t 
do it! Oh, Peg, I failed—I failed miserably!” 

“Certainly you would fail—the first time,” I calmly 
told her. ‘‘That’s to be expected.” 

She stared at me, arrested for a moment, and I 
knew I was on the right track. “Success does not 
come so easily,” I went on. “It means work and 
defeat, and defeat and work, and then more and more 
of both. It means suffering and all sorts of failures 
and then a few hard won triumphs. Above all, it 
means Courage. Weaklings never blaze the trail; the 
tangled ways are too difficult for them. But the 
strong, after a long long while, at last reap the fine 
fruits of their labors. That is how it will be with you, 
Norma. Mother knows.” 

She shook her head, while the tears, slower 
now, but just as bitter, rolled down her small pa- 
thetic face. 4 . 

“‘T can’t act, mother,” she was saying. “It isn’t a 
matter of trying—I can’t act. I was a stick today— 
just a wooden, stupid stick. And it was my chance— 
the big chance I’ve been waiting for, so long—and 
now I’ll never get another. Never in this world!” 
She made a dramatic conclusive gesture. 
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“Did they tell you so?” I still spoke with in- 
difference. 

“They didn’t have to. I’m not quite so stupid as 
that. Mr. Wilmore’s face was enough. He looked 
just as though he were at a funeral, when I was trying 
my hardest. I wouldn’t have cared so much if I 
hadn’t been trying, but I w—a-s!”’ 

As she talked, I watched her closely and wondered 
how I could make her know that it was the very thing 
she was doing then, that they most likely wanted of 
her—just this very unconscious realism—yjust this 
same free play of emotions that flitted across her 
responsive face, like so many minor chords. «, 

“Of course you tried, dear, and that is why you 
will succeed some day. I know that you will. This 
is just your first slough of despond.”’ eis 

Little by little, Norma’s grief subsided and after a 
while she was almost herself again; perhaps a little 
more than the self she had been. A new reasonable- 
ness was in her eyes; her mouth had taken on lines 
of determination. She had tasted failure and had 
come to sense it as but the salty flavor of future 
success. 

I’ve always been glad that Norma did not try to 
blame others for her failure. She did not say that the 
director had been at fault; had made things too hard 
for her, confused her, or been impatient with her. 
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She did not say that the part was too difficult, or 
too insignificant. 

After dinner that evening, I suggested as diplomat- 
ically as I could, that Norma act for us the part that 
had been assigned her. 

I can’t say that our rehearsing had any notable 
results. I could see that Norma was constrained and 
ill at ease, and I could not reconcile this with the 
Norma I had seen play-acting all through her child- 
hood, self-possessed, fiery, yet controlled, and thor- 
oughly poised. 

I think, though, we did achieve one result from 
our persistence—Norma’s determination solidified 
and became positively grim. “I’m not very good, am 
I, Peg?” she asked me, and when I answered, “‘ You 
will be better, Norma,” I could see the battle-light 
in her eyes and I felt that for all her stiffness, the 
victory was at hand. 

The next night was merely a repetition of the night 
before, excepting that Norma wept more stoically, 
as it were. The wild abandon of her humiliation 
had abated. 

“*T did a little bit better today,” she told me, “but 
it was so little, Peg, that no one but I, myself, knew 
it was better!” 

“What seemed to be the main trouble today?” 

“The same thing,’ Norma groaned. “I feel so 
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stiff! Just as if all my joints had been turned into 
wood by some ogre. I can’t seem to move on the set 
the way I really move in everyday life.” 

I knew little, then, of the screen and its requisite 
technique, but I sensed enough to understand that 
this very woodenness was doubtless an unforgivable 
defect, since one of the greatest faults of early screen 
acting was just that very thing. It corresponded 
to an inadequate, unpleasant voice on the speak- 
ing stage. 

“But the worst thing of all,” Norma continued, 
“was when I heard the woman who played the old 
lady, say about me: ‘Pretty child, but absolutely no 
talent—it’s a pity!’ Oh, Peg, I would rather she had 
said anything but that. I could make myself pretty 
somehow—that’s not to my credit—but how can I 
make myself get talent?” 

“You’ve got it!” Constance exclaimed, hotly. 
She always partisaned Norma. } 

But all this sisterly sympathy was of no avail. 
Norma would not be comforted. She was “hopeless, 
stupid, wooden, impossible and absurd.”” These are 
but a few of the disparaging adjectives she applied to 
herself, nightly, upon her return from the Vitagraph. 
The studio became a chamber of horrors to her, and 
yet I felt that deep within her persisted her love of it; 
a love that was a part of her—that was, somehow, in 
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her bones and blood—else why did she not turn on 
her work and reject it when it hurt her so? 

“TI can’t imagine why Mr. Wilmore doesn’t ‘fire’ 
me and have done with it,” she would say. 

“Because he knows you will make good,” 
Constance would reply encouragingly. Never once 
did Constance’s belief in Norma falter. Nor did I 
lose faith in her ability. The little girl-actress, with 
her graces, talent and charms, was still too potently 
before me. But I did begin to fear that her 
strength of will might give way. Girls at the tender 
age of fifteen are sensitive beings; criticism is blight- 
ing to them—sometimes fatally so. How long could 
Norma endure it? 

One eventful night, about two months after she 
had begun at the studio, Norma said, when she came 
home, “Well, I nearly met my Waterloo today!” 
But what a different Norma when she said it! The 
words were intended to strike terror into our hearts, 
but the tone belied them. There was a lift to»it, a 
surging of some new power or new hope. 

Wewere at dinner, and Constance jumped up, 
shouting, “How?” 

I could see that Norma took a certain satisfaction 
in the drama of this dinner hour. She never had a - 
more intense audience. 
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“This morning,” she began, “I was told that I was 
wanted in the office.” 

We straightened up and looked intently at Norma 
so as not to miss a word she was going to say. To be 
called to the office, Constance and Natalie felt, must 
mean something very dreadful indeed. But for me, 
who knew Norma so well, this summons to headquar- 
ters had a different interpretation. I could read in her 
satished manner, her unwonted excitement, that some 
significant turning-point had been reached, or at the 
very least, approached. 

“Of course,’ Norma continued, “I thought my day 
had come! My knees just knocked together, Peg! I 
thought everyone in the studio could hear them, even 
above all the hammering going on. My hands were 
icy: cold and my heart was beating so fast I couldn’t 
catch my breath. But somehow I got to the office 
and there sat Mr. Wilmore, the director, and when 
I stumbled in he looked at me as much as to say, 
‘This is just about the awkward way you usually act, 
young lady.’” 

She paused a moment as if to collect the picture 
inher mind. “Mr. Wilmore just sat there and looked 
at me for what seemed about half an hour, without 
asking me to sit down. He stared as if he were trying 
to make up his mind, and then said suddenly, ‘Well, 
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young lady, what do you think of yourself as a 
screen actress?’ 

“T was almost tongue-tied, and all I could say was, 
‘I’m—I’m afraid I’m not v—very g-good!’ 

“Not very good? You’re very bad!’ he said and 
he said it so calmly as if it didn’t matter in the least 
whether I was terrible or wonderful. I felt my knees 
kind of softening up and getting natural and I knew 
that my temper was coming! He continued in the 
same even tone, ‘I suppose you know what is the 
matter with you?’ 

“No sir,’ I answered, ‘I don’t.’ And then he said, 
this time fairly shouting, ‘Why, you can’t act, that’s 
all. You simply can’t act!’ 

“Oh, Peg, I can’t tell you how I felt when he said 
that. I just raged and boiled over inside. I could 
feel my face flaming and little tindery sparks in my 
eyes and I wasn’t afraid or embarrassed any more—I 
was just fighting mad—and then I did a terrible 
thing—I screamed at him, ‘You’re a beast—a brute 
—I hate you!’”’ 

“How could you, Norma!” Natalie and I both 
spoke at once, but Constance with flashing eyes cried 
out, “ Bully for you, Norm!”’ 

“Well,” Norma went on, “of course I was scared 
stiff after that outburst. I dropped into a chair and 
the tears just wouldn’t stop coming. But you will 
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never guess what he did. He didn’t laugh at all and 
he wasn’t a bit cross. Instead, his face became very 
kind and gentle for the first time, and jumping up 
from his seat he said, ‘Fine! Now why in blazes can’t 
you act like that before the camera, instead of mak- 
ing those idiotic faces you’ve been pulling all week?’ 

“T stopped crying just long enough to grumble at 
him, ‘I’ve done my best.’ 

“*We don’t want you to strut around doing your 
best; we want you to be real,to be human; you 
can’t act i 

***You said that before,’ I snapped. 

“But,” he went on, just as if he hadn’t heard me, 
‘but you’ve got something that’s very rare and very 
valuable. It’s like a jewel done up in stiff paper wrap- 
pings; if you can take the wrappings away you will 
have the jewel. It’s called Personality.’ 

“Peg, I was almost afraid to speak. He said it so— 
so solemnly at the end, almost like a benediction. 
“Do you mean,’ I finally managed to ask, half holding 
my breath, ‘that I am to stay on, then?’ He nodded 
his head in assent and I could have rushed over to 
him and gone down on my knees and kissed his hand. 
Then he said, ‘Sure! Stay on and workihard. You'll 
get lots of small parts, but play each as though it 
were the lead and make a big thing of every small 
thing. Don’t try too hard to be someone else. Don’t 
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strut and imitate. We don’t want make believe. We 
want life! We want you to be natural—to put your- 
self into your characters.’”’ 

Norma paused and surveyed her small rapt audi- 
ence. Her eyes were happy and shining. 

For several seconds we all sat quiet, completely 
lost in wonderment. Finally Constance broke the 
spell and asked, “What then?” . 

“Why, then I just walked over to him and took 
his hand in mine, squeezing it hard, as I would 
father’s, and said, ‘I’ll learn! I'll try! You'll be 
glad you said this to me.’”’ . 

Then began for Norma a series of the little parts 
of which Mr. Wilmore had spoken. The first of these 
roles after her momentous interview with the chief, 
as we called Mr. Wilmore, filled us with dismay. The 
picture was called “The Household Pest,’”’ the pest 
being a trick horse. Norma had to be concealed under 
a dark cloth thrown over a camera, and the trick 
horse was to seize the cloth with his teeth and jerk it 
away, revealing Norma and a boy about her own age 
in the act of kissing each other. I don’t know whether 
poor Norma suffered the more from the loss of her 
dignity, or the constant fear during rehearsals, that 
the horse would pluck out her curls as he lifted the 
cloth from her head! 

Her next part was equally disappointing. There 
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were several pickaninnies needed in the picture, and 
as experienced colored players were hard to get 
on short notice, Norma and two other stock com- 
pany girls were taught black-face make-up and were 
pressed into service. Norma tried hard to imbibe the 
spirit of art for art’s sake. 

But soon, hard study and patience had their 
reward. Norma was given the réle of the daughter 
in “A Dixie Mother,” starring her beloved Florence 
Turner with Maurice Costello and Carlisle Blackwell. 
Her apprenticeship was served and her parts began 
to take on more and more importance. 

I left Norma very much to herself during these 
formative days. She had weathered the first severe 
storm. Her small frail craft of courage had left harbor 
and now must steer its course alone—at least that 
was the way I felt about it. She knew that I was 
more interested in what she did day by day, than in 
any other thing. She knew that she could count upon 
me for criticism or encouragement, as the case might 
be; but she knew, too, that she must find her own 
path to the stars. She had learned that it is within 
no person’s realm of possibility to “make” another. 
The “makings” are within one’s own self. 

Constance and Natalie were as absorbed as I was. 
From the first moment that Norma entered the Vita- 
graph her home-coming each evening was the biggest 
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event of the day. The girls would meet her at the 
front door with a veritable deluge of questions—their 
own, and others their friends had begged them to 
ask of her—for of course, they were both boasting 
that their big sister was “in the movies.” They were 
the envy of the entire neighborhood. Never had 
they been quite so popular. Norma’s reflected glory 
was a comfortable thing in which to bask. 

But after awhile, reflected glory failed to suffice 
Constance. She was much too curious, too healthy 
and too restive to thrive long upon vicarious 
tales. She wanted to see for herself, hear for herself, 
so in time, I permitted her to accompany Norma 
to the studio. 

I imagined that Constance would come home in a 
state of perfect adulation. But although she went to 
admire, she remained to scoff! She returned after her 
first day, simply bursting with a desire for laughter. 
Not one of the Vitagraph actors or actresses was 
exempt from her mimicry. / 

“Peg,” she exclaimed, “they do a love scene like 
this!”’ Whereupon she proceeded to give an imitation 
of Flora Finch in the throes of the tender passion. 

“*Tjutch’ doesn’t take it seriously, one speck,” 
Norma said, rather worriedly. “She seems to think 
it all just funny”—‘Dutch” is our nickname for 
Constance, because of her fair hair and pink cheeks. 
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“T do,” laughed the irrepressible Constance. “I 
suppose a studio is the funniest place in the world, 
and screen actors are the funniest people I have ever 
seen! I adore them.” 

Afterthe first few days we could not keep Constance 
away from the studio. It must have been instinct, or 
despair of her doing anything else, that prompted my 
consent. I must have known intuitively that they 
would recognize the child’s spirit of drollery at the 
Vitagraph, as we recognized and delighted in it at 
home. Either they will love her, I thought, or she 
will make them simply furious. The chances seem 
about even. 

And the chances fell on Constance’s side. She was 
amusing a group of players, one day, with a burlesque 
of her favorite model, Flora Finch, just as Ralph Ince 
was passing that particular corner of the studio. 

Norma and Constance could scarcely tell me about 
it, when they came home, they laughed so hard. 
“When you can contain yourselves,” I remember 
saying, with some dignity, “Natalie and I would like 
to know just what happened.” 

Well,’ Norma began, ‘“‘Constance was imitating 
Flora Finch in one corner of the studio. She had 
dragged Billy Beggs there with her, and because 
he’s the fattest boy in the place, had told him that he 
could be John Bunny. She was right in the midst of 
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a scene with him, and I really don’t believe she heard 
anyone coming her way—did you, Constance?” 

“Nope.” Constance was by this time more en- 
grossed in her dinner than in the day’s activities. 
“How could anyone hear anything or anybody in 
that’ studio, either coming or going?” 

“And,” Norma resumed, “the first thing she knew, 
there stood Mr. Ralph Ince and Anita Stewart 
laughing for all they were worth! Mr. Ince simply 
held his sides and I heard him say if he had ever seen 
better mimicry in his life, he couldn’t remember it. 
Then he asked ‘ Dutch’ to go on, and he laughed some 
more and told her to ‘stick around’ the studio; that. 
she’d make the world laugh yet!” 

“Maybe I will,” said Constance unconcernedly. 

And the next tale they brought home to me 
was that Mr. Ince had engaged Constance as an 
“extra” in the production in which he was to star 
Anita Stewart! 

Constance’s delight, I remember, centered chiefly 
about the fact that she was to be paid five dollars a 
day for her services. There was nothing she wanted so. 
much as to earn her own money, her very own money. 
Her engagement with Mr. Ince netted her one hun- 
dred and ten dollars, and no amount of money, how- 
ever large, has ever given her greater satisfaction 
than that first little sum.- 
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About six months later, Mr. Ince’s further recom- 
mendation of Constance gave her a permanent place 
on their staff. 

I believe that Norma’s joy at her sister’s being 
“taken on stock”’ was even more profound than was 
that of Constance. When they told me about it, 
Norma fairly beamed with pride. “Tell Peg how 
much they’re going to give you, dear,” she said. 

“Oh, only twenty-five a week,” said Constance, 
with an air of being above all such considerations. 
But it was not wholly convincing to me, who knew 
her. Norma, who had started on the same amount, 
had been raised to forty by this time. Ye . 

“Tf you don’t watch out, Norma,” Natalie said in 
jest, ‘‘your little sister will be walking away with the 
family honors.” 

I looked at Norma, swiftly, keenly. I felt that this 
might cause their first professional clash. Their 
future attitude toward each other would derive its 
keynote here and now. 

Norma got up from the table and ran around to 
Constance. Her eyes were soft with an affectionate 
admiring light. She hugged her nonchalant younger 
sister. “I’m proud of you!” she murmured. 

Thus Constance followed suit. . . . 


CHAPTER VI 


A STAR IN THE MAKING 
TATURALLY enough, this great change in the 


lives of Constance and Norma altered the 
whole complexion of things for them, although I really 
do not believe it changed the girls themselves, in any 
essential way. What it changed mostly was the way 
they had to do things—the manner in which they 
were compelled to order their days, the curtailment 
of their play time. They could not spend whole 
evenings with their old playmates when they had 
been putting in long strenuous hours at the studio 
and were anticipating a morrow of the same nature. 
Making fudge, meetings at the corner drug store, 
card games, and other small sociabilities, had, in the 
exigency of things, to be either dispensed with alto- 
gether, or very much cut down. This readjustment 
was one of the hardest problems the girls had to meet. 
Friendships, then, were put to the acid test. Kind 
and unkind things were said; bearing and forbearing 
were necessary. 
After that significant interview with Mr. Wilmore, 
Norma’s awful dread of failure and subsequent dis- 


missal gradually faded away, and, little by little, she 
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began to feel sure of herself. Her innate ability began 
to grow and flower into a fine and simple dignity. Her 
work engrossed her to the exclusion of everything 
else. The days were given, of course, to the studio, 
and the evenings to studies and rehearsals with 
Constance, on the “home set,” while Natalie and I 
constituted the audience. a 

It was at this stage in her picture career that 
Norma’s real consistent work began. It was becom- 
ing evident to her as to all of us, that she was, in 
actuality, beginning her upward climb. The first 
steps on the ladder had been made. 

Norma was always somewhat reticent about what 
she was going to do. If anything flattering was said 
to her at the studio, by one of the directors, or one of 
her co-workers, she was rather prone to be silent 
about it, and it was really Constance’s teasing that 
generally evoked or provoked the truth from Norma. 

One night she came home more than usually quiet 
and seemed strangely preoccupied. If I had had my 
way, I would have left her to her own devices, know- 
ing that in good time she would tell me what she 
was thinking about. But one does not have much of 
one’s own way with three exuberant daughters in 
the house. Poor Norma had no peace of her own 
silences. Constance saw to that! 

““What’s the matter, Norma?” she began. “I 
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saw you muttering to one of the directors today. 
Have you fallen in love with him? Or-has Costello 
captured your fancy at last?” 

“Don’t be so silly, Dutch!” But Norma, poor 
child, was obviously self-conscious, and Constance 
and Natalie were upon her without more ado. 

“You may as well tell us, Norma,” Natalie sug- 
gested, “you know we won’t let up on you until we 
get the whole story.” 

“Oh, Peg, can’t you make them stop?” 

“No dear, I can’t accomplish the impossible!” 

“Well, then,’ Norma said with a little sigh, “I’ve 
had a really important part given to me—that’s all!” 

All!’ we chorused, excitedly, “tell us about it 
at once.” : : 

It was out of the usual run of things for a director 
to tell a player very much about a part in advance. 
In those early days the actresses and actors were 
certainly stars of spontaneity. They were seldom, if 
ever, given any detailed information about what they 
were to do until they found themselves actually doing 
it. Nowadays, we strike off several copies of the 
synopsis of the story and give each member of the 
cast a complete understanding of the whole drama, 
as well as specific information in advance, about his 
own particular role. 

“To begin with,” said Norma, “I have a new 
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director, Mr. J. Stuart Blackton. But let’s go into 
the living-room, Peg, and I’ll tell you the news while 
you sit around. If we = here we'll keep thinking 
about washing the dishes.” 

We solemnly filed into the front room. That mem- 
orable little front room! It was to witness many and 
many an important part, carefully rehearsed by both 
Norma and Constance in the months of strenuous 
work to follow. 

“Well,” Norma said, when we were all seated in 
company-fashion, to her satisfaction, “Mr. Blackton 
called me today and told me that I had been doing 
some very good work, and that I showed real promise, 
and that now I was to have the most important role 
so far assigned to me. It is to be a leading part in ‘ The 
Tale of Two Cities,’ adapted from Charles Dickens’ 
great novel. And it is to be our first three-reel pic- 
ture.” This production was made years before the 
Fox version of the famous English novel featuring 
William Farnum. 

My faith in Norma kept growing. I had always 
known that she would make good at whatever she 
undertook. And now I felt that others knew it too. 
It was not just a mother’s partiality. And I want to 
say that I really believe a mother’s partiality is a 
substantially good omen. Mothers know. They are 
partial when partiality is due, and they are merely 
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protective and loving when they know that abilities 
are lacking. 

“T shall need a great deal of rehearsing,’”’ Norma 
told us, “and I want to ask you all to do one thing 
for me.” 

Norma’s dark earnest eyes appealed to each of us, 
in turn. “When I rehearse,” she said, “I want you 
to tell me the truth about the way I do it. I don’t 
want you to flatter me. I want you to tell me if it’s 
terrible, and why it’s terrible, and everything—just 
as you used to do.” 

Then and there the girls established a rule of criti- 
cism they have always tried to maintain. Today, 
neither Norma nor Constance ever releases a picture 
without first running off each reel in the projection 
room for the other’s criticism and suggestion. They 
both have the necessary technical knowledge to 
detect and correct the slightest artificial gesture, 
fault in make-up, color effect below the standard, 
and the thousand and one other little details that 
taken together combine either to make or mar 
a production. Norma’s style of work is so radically 
different from Constance’s that each values the 
clear viewpoint of the friendly but merciless com- 
mentations of the other. 

In this way, both girls have developed an unusual 
eye for detail as to their individual work, each other’s 
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work and the work of each and every member of their 
casts—the production as a whole. Often, they will 
make a good suggestion that had not occurred to the 
director or the continuity writer, and both the girls 
are now competent to direct a production themselves, 
if they should ever really develop an interest in this 
part of the cinema industry. 

There is no labor more exacting, more arduous or 
more nerve-racking than motion picture work. As 
greatly as I longed for Norma’s success, and for 
Constance’s, I sometimes felt, in those first days, as 
though I would have to curtail their activities. Both 
girls were worse than athletes in training. 

It is not only the matter of the actual work. If 
you are kept busy on the set, the day passes swiftly, 
lifted on its own wings of inspiration. You may feel ex- 
hausted from the rush, but an hour’s rest will restore 
you. It is the drill of the thing that takes its toll of 
weariness; the repetition of one little scene, eight, 
nine, sometimes ten times—a scene in which you may 
be perfectly adequate, but which is being thus end- 
lessly rehearsed for the benefit of some less expert 
participant player. At other times, it is the enforced 
inactivity that wears you down. I have known 
Norma and Constance to wait around for an entire 
day, all made-up, all ready, all keyed to proper pitch 
for the scene that is not reached until the next day. 
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“Td rather break stones than sit around the 
studio doing nothing,” Constance often said to me, 
“Td have more vital energy left.” 

It was on such a day that Norma was called upon to 
play her important part in “ The Tale of Two Cities.” 

She went to the studio early that morning. 
“They'll call us on the set first thing,” she told me, 
confidently, “and I want to have plenty of time to 
get made-up, and everything. I wish you’d come to 
the studio today, Peg. I’d like to have you there 
while I do my part.” 

Of course I went. “I want you to be with me” is 
the dearest flattery a mother can have. 

Norma was ready at eight-thirty. She felt at that 
moment that she could literally walk away with the 
part. But the bright morning dragged by and she 
was not called. 

“They'll call us right after lunch, I am sure,” she 
said. But they didn’t. It was four o’clock in the 
afternoon before she was sent for, and by that time it 
was evident that Mr. Blackton was nervous* and 
tired and more eager to finish the scene than to begin 
it. Norma heard him say that he had a lot of trouble 
with some clumsy “extras” that morning and gave 
me a despairing glance. -- 

“Put so much life into it that you'll wake him up,” 
I urged. 
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As Norma stepped on the set, the studio hands 
were listlessly adjusting properties and lights, and 
Mr. Blackton addressed her in a weary tone of voice, 
rather as if he expected the worst and knew that he 
would get it. 

“You understand what you’ve got to do, my child, 
don’t you?”’ he said, and began to show her the 
“business; Norma watched him attentively. I could 
see that she was comparing his idea of the portrayal, 
with that she had so thoroughly evolved the evening 
before. I could see, too, that she was thoroughly self- 
possessed. Mr. Blackton was intoning final orders. 
He seemed to say that if she did not make the scene 
absolutely ridiculous, he would be, perforce, content. 
It was a subtle spur and Norma rose to it as she 
always rose to the fillip of pride. Her eyes began to 
flash and beneath her make-up the betraying color 
came and went. If she needed any stimulant to do 
her best, she had it then. 

She looked at me and I smiled back at her with 
more encouragement than I felt. The whole studio, 
in some curious psychic way, seemed to be waiting 
for Norma to fail. I felt the sinking at heart that 
often came over me when I used to attend their little 
school entertainments and watch the children come 
on the platform to recite “Hiawatha” or portions of 
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“Evangeline” sickeningly certain that they would 
forget their first lines. 

I watched her breathlessly, as she stood there with 
the waiting group. 

Then she began. And I knew that we had all fallen 
away from her—Mr. Blackton and his weariness; I, 
the prop men, the “extras,” the other members of 
the cast. She had forgotten everything but the part 
she was portraying. She was wholly the girl in the 
play. She was living and breathing the réle assigned 
to her. She was creating. 

We were so silent that the monotonous whir of the 
camera filled the studio as though it was the hum of 
a mighty tongue. I was as one in a dream. I had 
wanted genius in the family. Now I found I had it. 

Suddenly, sharply, Mr. Blackton’s voice was heard 
above the recording din of the camera. 

“Good! Hold it!” he shouted. 

A moment more—the grinding ceased and Norma 
knew that the scene was over. 

She stood quite still and looked anxiously about 
her, as if trying to read the faces of her small audience. 
Then, through the tears of joy that filled my eyes, I 
saw Mr. Blackton vigorously shaking her hand and 
congratulating her. His weariness was dispelled. 
That little bit of reality had wakened all the en- 
thusiasm for which he is famed. 
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‘My dear child!”’ he was saying, and then, again 
and again, “my dear child!” 

Mr Blackton turned to me. “Mrs. Talmadge,” he 
said, “your daughter will be choosing her own parts 
before long, and if she does not make one of the 
biggest successes in the business some day, my expe- 
rience goes for nothing!” 

Norma threw her arms around my neck and hid 
her face; I felt her tears. . 

The other players were all equally as well pleased 
with her and told her that she had done a splendid 
piece of work. Even the property boys and stray 
onlookers shook hands with her and said _heart- 
warming cordial things. 

From that time on, Norma felt ae all her saul 
that every new part she played must excel the 
previous one. 
~ She continued her rehearsals at home during 
all her spare hours, and, with Constance, would go 
through the most astonishing gyrations, such as 
making hectic love to a worn-out dining-room chair, 
crooning tender lullabies to a sofa cushion, or being 
excessively injured and eee to an inoffensive 
umbrella stand. 

On the PCN) evenings,” we went in a body 
to the neighborhood motion picture theatre, to watch 
how the other film players did things, taking a sug- 
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gestion from this one or that, criticising and com- 
paring. There is no better way of studying screen 
interpretation than by observing the methods of other 
cinema artists. 

Two evenings a week, the girls went to a dramatic 
teacher for whose instruction they paid almost a 
third of their salaries. 

‘I believe that I was as proud of their untiring 
efforts as I was of their talent. I felt that their self- 
discipline attested their will power, and there is no 
surer asset for success. 

One night rehearsals, the next night the “movies;” 
or lessons in pantomime and dramatic art. They 
alternated and they adhered. 

Social diversions were so limited as to be almost 
negligible, though on the rare occasions when the 
girls were not working, they visited friends, planned 
outdoor picnics in summer, skating parties in winter, 
and “‘talked shop” unremittingly with fellow players. 
One of the many fine things about the Vitagraph 
was that the stock company was like one big family, 
intimate in both its joys and sorrows, and some of 
the friendships that were started there have endured 
to this day. 

Constance, true to form, would invariably make 
friends with all the young boys at the studio, who 
were most ready for mischief. .:She was such an incor- 
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rigible little dare-devil that she was cast for the most 
dangerous “stunt” parts and Norma and Natalie 
were quite horrified when Constance eventually 
gained for herself the picturesque title of “The Vita- 
graph Tomboy.” 

At this period too, the girls added dancing lessons 
to their dramatic work. Not that dramatic instruc- 
tion and dancing are essential to real screen talent, 
but the former does certainly bring the talent to finer 
flowering, and dancing gives a certain poise of body 
and ease of movement which is one of the most neces- 
sary requirements for film acting. 

Having tasted the first young fruitage of success, 
both Norma and Constance began to urge Natalie to 
join them in their work. They thought it would be 
jolly if they could all be together in pictures, as they 
had always been in their work and play at home. But 
Natalie preferred the business world and remained 
firm in her decision. Two actresses were quite enough 
in one family, she maintained. Moreover, she felt 
that I would soon need help with the management 
of Norma’s and Constance’s ever increasing mail 
and thus she won her point, although from time to 
time the girls broke forth again and tried to tempt 
Natalie afresh. 

Instead of joining her sisters Natalie took a 
brief course in a business school to study secretarial 
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work, stenography, book-keeping, and general busi- 
ness methods, “‘ Because,” she said, “I want to be 
a professional in my line as the other girls are in 
theirs.” At the end of that course I was quite ready 
and only too willing to have her help me, or rather, 
I now helped her, for she took most of Norma’s 
and Constance’s “fan” mail off my hands, and 
became their regular salaried secretary. 

Norma had been with the Vitagraph about two 
years and already she had established a name for 
herself; already people from all over the world had 
begun to write her letters of admiration and praise, 
requests for photographs, and letters of congratula- 
tion. And how Norma enjoyed them! 

In a way, “fan” letters take the place of the living 
audiences that the players of the silent drama lack. 
On the legitimate stage, actors and actresses get the 
nightly applause of the shifting folk who are in the 
audiences. On the screen, the only personal contact 
during actual performance is limited to the studio 
stand-bys and the very occasional person who is 
admitted to the set while the acting is going on, so 
the cinema artist has to rely upon “‘fan”’ mail to take 
the place of applause. 

Norma’s mail began to increase until she was 
receiving from two to three hundred letters a week. 
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Some of these letters were unique. I wish I could 
include them all. But they are “another story.” 

I will quote one or two, however, just to give some 
slight idea of the various types of correspondence 
every well known screen actress receives. In the old . 
Vitagraph days, we thought two or three hundred a 
great many, but today, Norma and Constance receive 
between them, an average of three thousand letters 
a week. Some of these letters are humorous, some 
truly helpful, many merely banal or adulatory, a few 
heart-rendingly tragic. By far the largest proportion 
are only requests for photographs. The girls never 
refuse a picture. They feel that anyone who takes 
the trouble to sit down to write a letter is paying 
sufficient tribute to be entitled to a free photograph. 
Last year the postage, photomailers, photographs 
and labor of addressing these pictures cost the Norma 
and Constance Talmadge film companies $28,000. 

Here is an amusing letter from a would-be scenario 
writer. “Quincy, Mass. 


Miss Constance TALMADGE, 
United Studios, 
Hollywood, Cal. 


Dear Miss TatmMapce:— 


Tam forwarding you a story which I believe will be ac- 
ceptable. In perusing the narrative you will find that the 
plot is missing. This was intentional. I left it out for fear 
someone would steal it. Iam firmly opposed to plagiarism. 


Very truly yours, 
EL JSS. 
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The following comes from a young native of 
Smyrna who claims to have “arrived” as an author: 


“Smyrna, the 7th November 1923. 
TALMADGE PicTuRES CoRPORATION, 


1540 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Miss Norma:— 

Just a few lines from Orient the dreamland where 
voluptuousness rules over the people and woman is the 
only thing to live for. 

Yes; woman....the Paradise and Hell of the ori- 
ental people. 

Over this I am taking the pleasure to fulfill some of 
your wants by offering you, from my magic land new thrill- 
ing ideas, and differential amazing plots. 

I am a young Greek author having already marketed 
my tenth theatrical success while I was submitting scripts 
to several European film companies, with an acquisition 
of a considerable reputation among the film world. 


The following plays: 


Be MGINOCe LOVE pereis'o ie -<-z)pin sien oe (6 parts)’ 
Re Ai reg des ctia doo ate! Sack. « (7 parts) 
LOSE: es A, ge ag (2 series) 
Paradise?ot Damnatories. 3.25... (8 parts) 


properly arranged and neatly typewritten (cast, synopsis, 
continuity of scenario) are the last products of my long 
experience; and I would be happy to serve your require- 
ments in the future. 

Nevertheless an exceptional attention to me will meet 
just what you are searching for. 

Awaiting your prompt answer by return mail, lam, 

Yours very truly, 
Dem. G. JOANNIDES.” 


More than once I was secretly glad that Natalie had 
not followed the other two girls. With her to take 
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charge of all the correspondence—and Constance’s 
was now growing steadily, too—we established a busi- 
ness organization in the home which was systemati- 
cally conducted. 

x oe kK Oe 

Things began to take a turn. After her success in 
“The Tale of Two Cities,’ Norma was given several 
comedy parts and one or two emotional réles. Her 
versatility was often discussed by producers and 
directors, and when Commodore Blackton decided 
to startle the film world with a big feature picture, 
“ The Battle Cry of Peace,” the forerunner of what we 
call super-productions today, he chose Norma for the 
big part. This picture really lived up to that hack- 
neyed phrase, “it took the public by storm,” and 
Norma literally woke up famous. 

Constance’s ebullitions too, began to show results. 
More money was coming in. I put away my china 
painting and a competent personage in apron and 
cap ruled over my kitchen demesne. We began to 
think of looking about for a newer, larger, more con- 
venient house, and yet, every time it was mentioned, 
we hesitated. 

““We’ve had such fun here,”’ Constance would say. 

“Tt all began here,”” Norma sighed. 

And Natalie added wistfully, “I don’t believe I 
can ever feel so much at home in any other house.” 

Then trying to shake off all sentimentality, I 
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would declare that it was necessary for them to be 
more comfortable. “You girls need separate rooms 
now. Natalie and J want a study for our mail and 
other matters. If you should want to entertain. . .” 

“Haven’t time,’’ Constance and Norma would 
invariably declare. 

“Still,” Natalie agreed, “Peg is right, girls. This 
dear little old box can’t hold us much longer.” 

“We'll burst out the front and back doors,” 
Constance laughed, “‘we and our mail!” 

And in the end Natalie and I did really begin to 
house-hunt. We had quite a thrilling two weeks 
of it. Never before had such an event taken place 
in our lives. We oh’d and ah’d over the modern 
conveniences—this room for Norma, that room for 
Constance; this porch and that sun-room; and then, 
just as we had about decided upon “‘the very thing,” 
there came a great offer that completely changed our 
plans, not to mention our locale. 

An offer from D. W. Griffith! 

“Life,” Norma said “is just one exciting event 
after another!” 

We all agreed. Griffith! Even then the name of 
that director was vested with a sort of shining signifi- 
cance. Out of the rank and file of filmdom, he stood 
head high, purposeful and potent! To be singled out 
by him meant to join hands with the elect. Norma 


felt as though she had been admitted into a charmed 
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circle. At that time Mr. Griffith had organized a 
producing unit called the “Triangle,” so named 
- because it released pictures made by three different 
producing companies. ; 

Mr. Griffith’s studios were in Los Angeles. The 
company was reported to have exceptional financial 
backing and was making every effort to secure the 
best talent in the field with a view to preparing five- 
reel pictures. I think this was the first graduation 
from the customary two and three reel pictures, with 
the exception of a few special feature productions. 
The most prominent stars of the day were engaged 
at salaries which were then considered enormous and 
Norma was included in the list. We were all simply 
stunned by the offer for aside from the high compli- 
ment to her work, it also meant a salary more than 
three times that she was getting at the Vitagraph. 

In the first flood of talk and excitement we over- 
looked the rather material fact that the Triangle’s 
Fine Arts Studio was in California—quite a depart- 
ure for the Talmadges, who had scarcely set foot 
out of Brooklyn. : 

As soon as we got around to that point a family 
conclave was in high session. 

“Of course Norma cannot go to Los Angeles 
alone’’ I said. 

“But what shall I do?” wailed Constance, “I 
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don’t want to stay here alone either. Why Peg, I 
couldn’t possibly remain by myself, without you and 
Norma and Natalie. Yet, if I go to California I'll 
lose my chance at the Vitagraph just when I was 
beginning to get somewhere.” 

“Constance, I promise to see that you do 
get a chance, if you'll only come with us, dear,” 
Norma said. ‘I realize it may seem selfish to take 
you away from Vitagraph, just because I’ve had the 
offer, but I’m sure we ought to go. Just think, 
Constance—Griffth!”’ 

I said nothing. I felt that this problem belonged 
to the girls, and that it was for them to decide. 

Constance arose and snapped dramatic fingers. 
Write Mr. Griffith on your best party stationery,” 
she said, “that the three Misses Talmadge and 
their mother are packing tonight!” 

Only Mr. Talmadge, whom the girls always 
call by his first name, Fred, just as they call me, 
Peg, remained in the East to continue in the 
advertising business. 

Three days later we were en route. Stars in the 
IOI, es 5 ss 


CHAPTER VII 
MEETING THE GREAT GRIFFITH 


HE cross-country trip was a veritable crusade 

of charm for the girls as well as for me. Never, 
‘at least since they could remember, had they been 
far enough away from home to know really that . 
travel was anything more than a word in the dic- 
tionary, and every turn of the wheels was a true 
revelation to them. I think that Constance got the 
most fun out of the trip, Natalie the greatest profit 
and Norma the deepest thrill, for at the journey’s 
end would be Griffith and California! 

“Tt will be all sunshine and flowers and gorgeous 
sunsets—and success,” she said. ‘‘How I shall 
adore it!” 

Norma still loves the sunshine and the flowers of 
California. She has bought a house in Los Angeles 
on West Adams Street and is now building a beautiful 
summer home at Beverly Hills. Constance and 
Natalie also have a big nineteen room house on South 
Ardmore Avenue, Los Angeles, where I live with 
them. The girls have given up their New York 
studios and now make all their productions at the 


United Studios in Hollywood because they find 
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working conditions better on the Coast, but there 
will always be a tender spot in their hearts for the 
East, too. They generally manage to spend at least 
a month or two in New York each year. 

How well I remember our first arrival in California. 

“Tf I can’t do good work here,” Norma said, “I'll 
certainly never attain anything anywhere.” The 
next morning she went to see Mr. Griffith. 

I was equally as perturbed about this meeting as 
was Norma herself. I knew that she felt as a great 
many of us do when we are about to come in actual 
contact with a personality that has loomed large 
upon our horizon. He had been a sort of god to her 
young imagination. 

We who remained behind, awaited Norma with 
deep concern and perplexity. 

When she returned, all our apprehensions slipped 
away. Her face was as though illumined from within. 
She seemed truly kindled with emotion. 

“Tell us about him!” we cried eagerly. 

‘‘He is even greater than he is reputed to be,”’ was 
Norma’s reply. 

“Oh, come now,” Constance exclaimed. 

“But he is,’ Norma insisted, “‘in perhaps a dif- 
ferent way than we thought—a quieter and yet a more 
vital way. I wish that I could make you understand 
—but you will when you meet him yourselves. There 
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seems to be something in his voice,” she continued 
thoughtfully, “yes, it is his voice. That, to me, is his 
outstanding feature—the secret of his directorial 
powers. It’s—why, it’s almost mesmeric—like the 
tone of some wonderful instrument. A ‘cello-—or a 
violin—that’s it! 

“‘Then, too, he is so dominant. His manner is quiet 
enough, but there seem to be all sorts of energies, 
swift and fiery and immense, directly underneath. 
| “He sometimes acts whole parts, himself, so that 
the players can see just how he wants them done, 
and he’s wonderfully patient.” 

“That’s a mercy!” interrupted Constance. 

“More inspired than other directors?” I asked. 

“Well,” Norma said, “you can’t judge everything 
in a few hours’ time, but I should say so, from what 
I’ve seen. But my—what a family! Ive been at the 
studio less than a day, just about said ‘How do you 
do’ to Mr. Griffith, and you expect me to give you a 
complete character-analysis. I’m a screen actress, 
not a psycho-analyst!”’ 

The other girls and I met Mr. Griffith the following 
day, and I was just as much impressed with him as 
Norma had been. 

His eyes, a distinct contradiction to his voice, par- 
ticularly interested me. They are blue-gray, keen 
with a satiric humor, and behind that humor, a steel- 
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like knife—an unerring observation which delights in 
studying the effect his actions and his direction have 
upon his players. 

Norma made seven pictures underGriffithdirection, 
the first of which was “Missing Links.” Norma de- 
clared from the start that she could “feel herself 
grow” under his tutelage. “‘My ambitions are com- 
ing true,” she used to say, delightedly; and certainly 
her work did improve marvellously. The ‘‘fans” 
began then, I think, to look upon Norma as their 
special friend—as belonging tothem, bysome mysteri- 
ous alchemy of affection. 

* * ees le te ake. re 

Often people have asked me, “But didn’t Norma 
have any love affairs? You tell us all sorts of things 
about what Norma did and what she thought but 
you never mention any affaires de ceur. Surely she 
must have had many.” 

It seems strange, but I am really a bit vague about 
that particular phase of Norma’s life, a phase that, as 
a rule, means so much to the average mother—much, 
both by way of worriment and interest. But I sup- 
pose I was just a little less concerned about it, because 
it was of such slight consequence to Norma. Most of 
her youthful love affairs are not even worth mention- 
ing. And I really do not believe that she left any last- 
ing scars behind her; no trail of broken hearts, no belt 
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of scalps. Her early amours were too light and tran- 
sitory for that. 

But like all other young girls she liked a good time. 
There was never anything morbid or precocious about 
Norma. She was always what the young generation 
comprehensively calls “regular.’”’ She liked to dance. 
She liked outdoor sports and picnics and long country 
walks. She liked to gotothetheatre. ButasItry to 
think it out now, I believe that Norma passed the im- 
pressionable age unimpressed, so to speak, because she 
had no power of concentration apart from her work. 
And to be seriously in love requires concentration. It 
requires the expenditure, not only of time but of 
energy. Norma gave her interest, her leisure and her 
vitality to her work. The rdles she created—the 
women she played—they loved and romanced and 
died and suffered for her. She “took it out”’ in them. 

When playtime came she wanted to play. She 
wanted to relax, laugh lightly, be amused, be inconse- 
quent and trivial and gay. The exigencies of a sus- 
tained romantic passion would have been too much 
for her. 

I think, too, that some of her sense of romance, for 
she had it as every girl has, was gratified through the 
mails. Curiously enough, or naturally enough, as the 
case may be, almost all of the letters addressed to 
Norma at this particular time, were from admittedly 
lovelorn youths, ranging in age from fifteen to fifty, 
and in nationality, creed and color, from pole to pole. 
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One of Norma’s favorite ways of spending an even- 
ing was reading these letters and discussing with 
Natalie the replies they should have. And they were 
all answered. I talked about “ fan” letters in the pre- 
vious chapter, but I refer now, to a group of letters of 
a distinct type, as it were. They were Norma’s ro- 
mances—spindrift of the world. 

The following one from Japan will fitly speak for 
the many others: 


“Most Aucust AMERICAN CHERRY BLossom:— 


You cannot dream how much happiness and pleasure 
your photo-plays have given to me. You are exquisitely, 
delicately lovely—and so real. Sometimes I dream of you. 
Please do not misunderstand me. I do not love you as men 
and women know love—I love you as I love the flowers, 
the birds and picturesque landscapes. When I wander out 
into the open, stand on a hill-top viewing the great glory 
of creation, I am speechlessly awed by it all. It gives me 
such exquisite pleasure that I hardly know how to describe 
and do it justice in my humble language. In a measure, 
that is the way I think of you. To me you seem a little 
princess from another world, a world I may never see— 
and it is perhaps that which makes me love you. I shall 
never see you in the flesh, never hear you speak. So far as 
I am concerned you are and will always remain unfathom- 
able like the beauty of the flowers, the singing of birds and 
the all-powerful nature. All I ask of you, Glorious One, is 
that you may not forget us here. Send your pictures to us 
often that we may enjoy them and continue to worship at 
your most honorable shrine. 

With most honorable greetings, 
R. Katsumort.” 


This letter, by the way, the young author had trans- 
lated into English below the Japanese. 
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Letters such as this, probably gave Norma the 
romance she might have otherwise craved in a more 
concrete form. To have adulation from far away 
Japan, China, Brazil, Paris, Rome—there was ro- 
mance. To be “a little princess from another world,” 
to be a “Glorious One,” what girl with romanced- 
rosied mind would not revel in such terms as these! 

Natalie painstakingly answered these letters and 
generally said in polite conclusion, that she hoped 
to meet the correspondent some day, and that if ever 
he should chance to be in the vicinity of Hollywood, 
he would be most graciously welcomed at the studio. 

One bright and sunny morning a youth appeared at 
the studio, who had journeyed all the way from Boston 
to accept the invitation. An immaculate and rather 
downy youth he was. At the doorhe asked for Norma. 
But the gatekeeper was wholly unimpressed by the 
young man’s Sunday-best appearance, and failed 
to be moved by pleas or even by presentation of the 
precious letter. Having been denied admission to the 
studio, the intrepid youth set forth for our home 
where the maid admitted him. When the girls came in 
shortly afterwards, I told Natalie that the fruits of her 
correspondence were ripe and sitting in the ante-room. 

Natalie was a bit disturbed but Constance thought 
it awfully funny. Norma was deeply concerned. 


“What does he look like? What shall I say to him?” 


Mitte 


Vee 


NORMA TALMADGE AT THE DOOR OF HER LOS ANGELES 
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We learned during the interview that the lad’s 
parents knew nothing of his five day journey; that 
he had literally run away on this pilgrimage of passion 
to gaze upon “his beloved,” if for a moment only. 

He was so pathetic that Norma insisted upon his 
being treated with the dignity due his feelings, if not 
his age. I surreptitiously telephoned his family in 
Boston that he was safe and would return by the first 
train in the morning. Thus he lived out his great 
adventure to a brief, and I must say, final conclusion 
since we treated him to a return ticket on condition 
that he promise never to come back. After that, 
Natalie was considerably less pressing with her 
personal invitations. 

For a long time, Norma did not hear the end of this 
visit. Constance insisted that Norma had not lived 
up to the young hero’s expectations. 

* * *k* *- * * 

While Norma was mounting ever higher and higher, 
Constance was playing small though rather significant 
parts at the Griffith studio, for Norma, as good as her 
word, had seen to that, very shortly after our arrival 
on the Coast. 

Constance was then sixteen; tall, thin, with the sort 
of awkward bony thinness peculiar to girls at that 
age. This made her a difficult type to cast for many 
parts. But despite these natural handicaps, she was 
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making progress after her fashion. “At least,” she 
used to say, with a wry face, “I’m getting twice the 
salary I was getting at Vitagraph, if not twice 
the fame.” 

Constance was different from Norma in her work. 
It was more difficult to understand or to estimate just 
how seriously she took it; just what it meant to her. 
She had a gay casual'air about it, as about all things 
—as though nothing mattered apart from laughter 
and high spirits, and yet deep within her is as pas- 
sionate a love of the work she does as there is in 
Norma. Constance has made for herself a sort of 
mask. She wears it almost all the time; partly, I 
think, because it fits her well; partly because it 
protects her and amuses others. It is a laughing mask. 
I, her mother, have rarely seen it slip, and the few 
times I have, are not mine torecord. But only this— 
underneath the mask Constance is still the little girl— 
ardent for fair play, eagerly partisan of the injured 
and weak, contemptuous only of the cowardly and 
the petty. 

Despite the fact that she was doing these small 
parts and doing them very well, and receiving a very 
good salary, I always suspected, in the privacy of my 
own mind, that part of Constance’s value to Mr. 
Griffith lay in the fact that she amused‘him, just’as she 
had amused Mr. Ince and the others back in the Vita- 
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graph days. I think she made him laugh largely 
because of her absolute disregard of his importance, 
in contrast to the awe and respect and head-bowing 
accorded him by all the others. They rarely ap- 
proached him if they could help it, save on matters 
of the utmost importance, while Constance, to 
Norma’s frequent horror, would rush up to him with 
everything and anything, be it trivial or be it great. 
After a while they became such good friends—this 
leggy girl and the great man—that he would often 
send for her when he had a few spare moments, 
and would say: x 

“Just sent for you, Constance, because I want to 
laugh.” 

“Well here I am; Your Majesty may begin at 
once,” was her stock reply. She would makea salaam 
of mock humility, and the very sight of her seemed to 
set him off immediately. 

Constance’s partner in laugh-making was Douglas 
Fairbanks, also one of Mr. Griffith’s players at that 
time, and these two entertained the entire company 
with their amusing antics. 

It was during the days at the Triangle studio that 
my daughters first met Dorothy and Lillian Gish. 
Dorothy and Constance were inseparable in “crime!” 
They were well matched, those two daredevils, and 
they still are. When they were separated they spent 
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part of their time sending day letters to each other, 
and when together, they were constantly planning 
some new mischief. 

It was at this time, too, that Mr. Griffith gave 
Constance her big chance in his tremendous produc- 
tion, “Intolerance.” This was such an important 
event in Constance’s career that it deserves a 
special chapter. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HOW CONSTANCE BECAME A STAR 


ONSTANCE’S Big Chance :.... 

Often events seem to take us by the hand and 
lead us along precipitately, whether we will or won’t. 
For so many years I felt I had been leading events by 
the hand and dragging them along, and now this new 
state of affairs more or less bewildered me. I hardly 
knew whether to feel glad or sorry. Here were my 
babies—babies no longer. Here were their dreams— 
dreams no longer. Here was success, so short a time 
back, merely the legendary pot at the rainbow’s end, 
now a concrete thing, embodied substantially in the 
salaries as well as the glory of Norma and Constance. 
One never knows! Norma and Constance and Natalie 
brought Fairyland back to me; gave it to me as once 
I had given it tothem. They had rubbed the magic 
ring of their talents, said “Abracadabra,” in terms of 
good hard work, and there we were—the Talmadges 
—somebodies! ‘ 

Of course it was thrilling and strange and wonder- 
ful! My funny dear little geese turned into glittering 
swans. But I must try not to be sentimental. Love 


translates readily into extravagance. 
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But to get back to Constance and her big chance. 
Mr. Griffith had a very definite, if not always an 
obvious way, of discovering the parts each actor 
or actress could best portray. And so all the while 
he had been sending for Constance to play the jester 
for him, he had been studying her, experimenting 
with her. 

Just about this time he began to work on his tre- 
mendous production, “Intolerance,” and all the while 
had Constance in mind for a certain part, but he 
said nothing to her until, so to speak, the eleventh 
hour. He wanted to be sure. The part was that of 
the Mountain Girl, and when at last he did tell her 
about it, she was so elated, so proud and pleased and 
excited, that she threw both arms about him in a 
strangling grip and simply hugged and hugged him! 
They had a long talk then, Mr. Griffith and the 
funny girl, and she promised him, with tears in her 
laughing eyes, that she would do her very, very best; 
would practice every day and study every angle of 
the part. 

And she did. Constance was determined and 
tireless. She took to the rdle with fervid inten- 
sity and became the Mountain Girl Mr. Griffith 
had visualized. 

When she described to me what she was to do, 
including the chariot race, I felt dubious—and a 
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little bit afraid for her. I knew that she would not 
be afraid for herself. 

“Dear,” I said, after the timorous fashion of inter- 
fering parents, “how can you? You’ve never ridden 
or driven a horse in your life, and this chariot race is 
the big thing! the most thrilling part of the whole 
picture, and such a risk!” 

“Don’t worry about me and the horses. I’Il drive 
them to a fare-thee-well, you'll see.” 

I did not see—I sat at home and shuddered while 
Constance was on the lot, in hourly fear that they 
would bring her in, in pieces. I was more or less inured 
to feeling that way about Constance. Ever since she 
was three years old and out of the baby-carriage, I 
had spent a goodly portion of every day wondering 
the self same thing. But this was more rigorous than 
any of her former daredeviltries. 

For weeks, before the scene was actually “shot,” 
she rehearsed from morning until night, not only 
learning the management of the horses, but learning 
also, to balance herself creditably in a rocking, swerv- 
ing, swaying chariot. And every night of those weeks 
she came home stiff of limb, and black and blue, but 
undaunted. 

When the weather was too bad torehearse outdoors, 
she would remain at home, or go to the studio and 
practice the chariot careening, balanced precariously 
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upon a rocking chair which threatened every moment 
to rock her to at least one broken limb. 

Natalie beguiled the midnight hours with oils and 
rubbings, and Norma called Constance a martyr to 
her art. Constance alone remained grimly unmoved 
and unshaken. She knew that this was her big chance 
and contended that one might recover broken limbs, 
but a lost chance—never! 

This was the opportunity of opportunities to her. 
She was transfigured by it. She realized that if she 
made good in this big feature production, her future 
would be assured. She gritted her teeth when her 
bones ached, and controlled her nerves when they 
threatened to fail, and kept going when everyone else 
in the cast was dead tired and ready to quit. She got 
up in the mornings more exhausted than when she 
went to bed, but nothing seemed to matter, not 
even her comfort, of which she is exceedingly fond. 

It was this unusual and perhaps unexpected per- 
severance that made such an impression upon Mr. 
Griffith, and he did everything within his power to 
help her. Constance had not toiled in vain. Her ardu- 
ous labors brought her the success for which she had 
striven so hard. After the release of “Intolerance” 
she was immediately acclaimed as a “‘comer,” and the 
best proofs of her splendid interpretation were the 
offers to be starred, that came to her from various 
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companies. But before she became a Selznick star, 
she played opposite Douglas Fairbanks in “Matri- 
maniac” a Triangle production. 

No sooner had I breathed freely once more at 
Constance’s escape from death in the “Intolerance” 
chariot than Jack Pickford came along with a sporty 
new roadster presented to him by Mary, and filled me 
with a new fear. Jack made boon companions of 
Constance and Dorothy and their favorite amuse- 
ment was to have him race up a steep hill at full 
speed, reach the top, quickly reverse the gears and let 
the car slide backwards all the way down. Constance 
assured me that she could recommend this as an “A-1 
thrill” and invited me to join. Needless to say, I 
found a number of important things to do around the 
house. But Jack and the girls thought it a marvelous 
hair-raising sensation and seemed to think that my 
anxiety was the finishing comedy touch—if their 
shrieks of mirth at my terrified face meant anything. 

Nothing, I verily believe, nothing ever intimidated 
Constance. I often wonder how she came by her 
shock-proof courage. It is not a matter of heredity, 
unless she is a “‘throw-back”’ to some spear-throwing 
ancestress, some stormy Brinnhilde. 

“It’s my main asset!’’ she used to tell me, plain- 
tively, when I expostulated with her from time to 
time, and she would triumphantly remind me of Mr. 
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Griffith’s offer to play the Mountain Girl, and Douglas 
Fairbank’s offer to become his leading lady. 

“If I’d been a ‘fraid-cat’,’’ Constance said, “do 
you s’pose Doug would have wanted me to play with 
him? Peg,” throwing her gymnastic arms around me, 
“you’re just an old mother hen always clucking about 
if your chickens run out of the yard.” 

Co Se See eee eee i SS 

I often think of California as the ground where, to 
wax poetic, the seeds of the two Sister Stars were sown. 
I suppose they were actually sown at the Vitagraph, 
but it was in California that the new triumphs, new 
meetings, new friends framed about the girls a back- 
ground from which they will never entirely step out. 
It was there we first met dozens of interesting young 
men and women whose names have since become 
illustrious in cinema history. 

There too, Anita Loos and John Emerson first 
crossed our path and became our very close friends. 
Little did we think, then, that the day was not so very 
distant when we would be in a position to engage these 
clever collaborators to write and supervise a series of 
five-reel comedies for our own Constance, and little 
did they imagine, in those days, that the time was 
coming when their marriage would be celebrated at 
the Talmadge country home at Bayside, Long Island. 

Anita Loos had been with D. W. Griffith some five 
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or six years in the Biograph, Mutual and Triangle 
companies, and, with Mr. Emerson, was writing 
Artcraft Specials for Douglas Fairbanks. When 
Constance went with Fairbanks, Anita and John had 
excellent opportunities to study her type. They put 
their observations to good account some time later, 
when Constance formed her own company and starred 
in their inimitable comedy vehicles. 

But I haven’t yet mentioned Natalie’s first meeting 
with Buster Keaton. Natalie had become so expert 
by this time that her valuable experience in handling 
mail, interviewing people and general secretarial 
duties began to earn her a reputation as a very level- 
headed and capable young business woman, and the 
Comique Film Company, starring Roscoe (Fatty) 
Arbuckle, made her an offer to become financial 
manager and assistant to the studio manager. Buster 
Keaton was then playing in the Arbuckle pictures, 
and in due time he and Natalie discovered that they 
had a lot of interests in common. He used to come 
home with her for dinner now and then, and all three 
of the girls were quite devoted to him; but I cannot 
remember that I ever thought of his comings and 
goings as of any special import. I was not like a 
great many mothers who look upon every solicitous 
young man as a possible future husband. But more of 
Buster later on. 
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Altogether, those early years in California were very 
delightful. The girls were highly successful in their 
work and we were all very happy in our social life. 

People have often inquired whether I enjoy spend- 
ing so much of my time in motion picture studios. 
Yes, Ilikeit. At first I went merely as a sort of social 
duenna for the girls; then I went because it was 
curious and different and fascinated me; but later on 
when the novelty wore off, when the girls were sufh- 
ciently established and had made such worth while 
friends that it was really unnecessary for me to accom- 
pany them in the réle of chaperon, I still continued to 
go because it had become a part of me. I felt a sort 
of upsurging at being present while something was 
being created, which would, in a measure, amuse or 
stir a whole world. There is something about it all 
that creeps into the blood. It is the feeling that comes 
from watching and sharing in accomplishment. As 
the girls always turned to me for suggestions or 
approval or help, and the directors, too, soon took 
“Ma” Talmadge into their confidence, I always felt 
as though I had an actual share, however small, in 
this accomplishment. 

Other people have asked me, ‘‘Now, Mrs. Tal- 
madge, what are film folks like—not as their indi- 
vidual press agents would extol them, nor as, in 
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some cases, the papers revile them, but humanly, 
honestly? ”’ 2 

This has always seemed such a self-answered 
obvious simple thing to me, that I can only reply 
“humanly and honestly,’ film folks are just folks! 
They are recruited from families all over the United 
States in precisely or approximately the same way as 
my girls were recruited from Brooklyn. Some of them 
enter or sort of drift into the:screen world acci- 
dentally; some because they have to earn their own 
living and the opportunities for success on the screen 
seem best suited to them orappeal to them; still 
others because from babyhood they have demon- 
strated unusual histrionic ability and the world of the 
mummer is the only world for them to live in.” 

Why they should be considered as a kind of isolated 
race, peculiar, different, either too human or not 
human enough, I am at a loss to understand. Film - 
artists—and this is true of all creative workers—are 
perhaps more childlike than other people. They play 
so constantly at make-believe. But they work very 
hard, and rarely have the energy to dissipate very 
hard. They are generous-minded, big-hearted, sensi- 
tive, impressionable, and almost all of them have a 
sense of humor, or, at any rate, an extraordinary 
sense of fun. 

In those earlier Hollywood days, comparatively 
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little had been said about the now famous “wild 
parties” and other much publicized orgies. I cannot 
recall that we ever even heard of any such thing then. 

There are bacchanalians and libertines the world 
over, in every art, in every profession, in every walk 
of life. It seems, somehow, that in the case of the 
theatrical profession and especially the screen portion 
of it, the footlights or the Cooper Hewitts illuminate 
and distort to garish and abnormal proportions 
the tincture of taint that, alas, unfortunately runs 
through all of human life and living. 

Shocking things happen in the ministry. They are 
localized, discussed for the moment, and if not for- 
gotten, at least the clergy as a class is not indicted 
because of them. 

Lawyers, doctors, scholars—at some time or other 
all of these professions have their Cains. But after 
all is said and sifted, it is just a question of humanity; 
of people working at their particular bents, suffering, 
rejoicing, failing, triumphing and sinning. 

During the various periods of time we have spent 
in California I have seen practically nothing of the 
dissipations accredited to Hollywood’s film colony. 

Open house is more or less the rule of the day out 
there. Visitors are always welcome, everywhere, any 
time. The California hospitality is somewhat similar, 
I should imagine, to that of the old South. 
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Then, too, the requirements of motion picture work 
have to be taken into consideration. These men and 
women need rest and quiet. They have to preserve 
appearances. They have to be fresh and vital and 
healthy. The camera is so accurate it shows up every 
little line of excessive indulgence in drink or vicious 
pleasures. The greater majority of screen actors 
realizes this and strives for sane and sensible living. 

I would like right here to assure the whole world 
that the players for the films are some of the dearest, 
most deserving people I have ever known. I wish I 
were a literary person, that I might know how to ex- 
press what it means to them to have the public faith. 
They depend for their very living upon pleasing 
others, and they try so hard to please that it becomes 
their very life, and when they do not please, the de- 
pression is bitter and terrible. Work with them is not 
merely a matter of dollars and cents; it is something 
that touches their pride and their hearts, and that is 
the reason we feel the people who have come to know 
them on the screen should give them fair considera- 
tion off the screen. If there have been offenders among 
film players, they represent a group so small that it 
should mean nothing more than a similar group of 
offenders in any other profession or business. 


CHAPTER [X 


FORMING THEIR OWN COMPANIES 


A the expiration of the Triangle-Fine Arts con- 
tract, several other producing and releasing 
companies began negotiations with both Norma and 
Constance. They now were sufficiently well estab- 
lished to have no fear as to future offers. The thing 
to do, I felt, was not to let them leap hurriedly into 
the first thing that came along, but to weigh and 
consider carefully which held the greatest promise 
for the future, rather than the most pecuniary gain 
for the present. 

But while we were being interviewed by various 
good, bad and indifferent producers, Fate took the 
decision into her own hands by leading Joseph M. 
Schenck into our lives. He had crossed Norma’s path 
briefly once before, when she was making a picture in 
the East. 

They had met at a dinner and dance given at Long 
Beach where several players, producers, exhibitors 
and other prominent members of the screen and stage 
worlds, were present. Norma had danced with the 
famed vaudeville magnate once or twice during the 


evening, and they probably exchanged the usual 
138 
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pleasantries and small talk of two persons meeting for 
the first time. 

However, they must have made a very decided 
impression upon each other, even at this initial 
meeting, because Norma told us at great length about 
the wonderful things Mr. Schenck had confided to 
her, concerning his views on pictures of the future. 
He was just beginning, then, to be interested in the 
production of photoplays, his main time being oc- 
cupied as general manager of the Marcus Loew chain 
of theatres, and owner of the Palisades Amusement 
Park in Fort Lee, New Jersey. Soon after this meeting 
Norma departed for the Coast. But in the autumn 
of 1916, certain business matters took Mr. Schenck to 


Los Angeles and the chance acquaintanceship at’ 


the Long Beach dinner ripened into deep friendship 
and love. 4 

With a mother’s intuition, I sensed almost from the 
beginning, that Norma’s little romance was serious 
this time. She did not talk very much about it, but 
she certainly spent more time with Mr. Schenckthan 
the three or four engagements which had previously 
been her limit with any one escort. _ 

Constance, Natalie and I began that exchange of 
knowing glances common to a family embosoming a 
budding romance. But we said nothing. I had always 
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told the girls that there were some things best left 
“unteased” and unsaid—this was one of them! 

I think it was comradeship and understanding that 
first drew Norma and Mr. Schenck together, and these 
two elements are the bedrock of a happy marriage. 

He understood her ambitions and took them fully 
as seriously as she did. This was the breath of life and 
the essence of friendship to Norma. Prior to meeting 
Mr. Schenck, most of her men friends had looked upon 
Norma’s career either in the light of a detriment 
because she had an earning capacity so much greater 
than their own, or as a passing flare or fad, which she 
would give up after marriage. Mr. Schenck, being 
independently wealthy as well as too big by nature for 
petty jealousy, believed that Norma had a really great 
future, and was so thoroughly in sympathy with all 
her aims that he was far more ambitious for her than 
she dared to be for herself. 

“He understands about us, too, Peg,”” Norma said, 
meaning by “us” the family—Natalie, Constance, 
Fred and myself. ‘“Tve told him how dear and 
near we’ ve always been to each other.” 

“Oh!’’—I didn’t dare say any more, for in those 
naive and confident words Norma had, for the first 
time, let me know that there was marriage loom- 
ing ahead. 

I felt that natural commingling of gladness and 
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sadness all mothers experience when one of their chil- 
dren is about to make the break, which, however much 
we may say, “will never alter things,” is bound to 
create changes; at least, bound to change a bride from 
being just a little girl, a part of the home and family, 
into a woman, a part of her own home and her own 
family. During the few weeks of their courtship, Mr. 
Schenck had come to be a sort of big father to all of 
us, and to this day, Norma always calls him “ Daddy.” 
From the very beginning, she formed the habit of 
taking all her little troubles to him, and Constance, 
Natalie and even I soon followed suit. 

And so my eldest daughter was about to take the 
most important réle ever assigned to or selected by 
her. She was to star in a romance exclusively her own. 
PNOUMA Ss 6 «+s every day she passed before my eyes 
in a sort of review—the little girl weeping over the 
lone lost bird—the school girl professionally directing 
the play and small players, ransacking the meagre 
attic of the old Brooklyn home for costumes and vari- 
ous “props’’—the scared indomitable little woman 
who had fared forth to Vitagraph to win the family 
fortunes. Why, I couldn’t lose her—of course not! 
She was even more a part of my life than are most 
daughters to their mothers, because I had not only 
taken care of her, but she had, after a fashion, taken 
care of me. We had been more than mother and 
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daughter, tender as that relationship is; we had been 
co-workers and co-planners. We had worried and 
striven and planned and campaigned together. 

But Mr. Schenck, I found, quite instinctively 
understood. He seemed to be able to see those 
Brooklyn days almost as well as though he had lived 
them, too. He assured me that he had no intention 
_ of breaking up our little family, but on the contrary, 
would, with my permission, come to join it. 

The last two pictures Norma made while still with 
the Fine Arts, “ Fifty-Fifty,” directed by Allan Dwan, 
and “The Secretary,” directed by John Emerson, 
impressed Mr. Schenck so favorably that he proposed 
to form the Norma Talmadge Film Company, and 
himself present Norma in a series of the very finest 
type of five-reel dramas. He planned to give her the 
best material available in the way of stories, directors 
and supporting players; to secure an important and 
extensive distribution, and to make her, in time, one 
of the foremost and perhaps even the foremost 
emotional actress of the screen. 

We held a family conference, one of the regular 
little conferences of our early Brooklyn days, saying 
that now, instead of trying to decide whether Norma 
should wear a blue or a red dress in order to secure a 
small and at that, a dubious position in the pictures, 
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her very own company and her own starring vehicles 
were at stake. 

Life is all a matter of comparison, and, fundament- 
ally, very much the same. Looking back, I believe 
that we talked just as seriously about the Vitagraph 
“bits” as we did about the project that was to make 
Norma the star of her own company. 

Mr. Schenck’s enthusiastic belief in Norma was as 
a golden spur to her and we were all agreed that she 
could not make a wiser move than to place her entire 
future in his extraordinarily capable hands. 

‘Negotiations with the Select Pictures Corporation 
necessitated a trip back to New York, and Mr. 
Schenck telegraphed them that Norma would return 
with him and be ready to start the first of the Norma 
Talmadge Productions, “‘presented by Joseph M. 
Schenck,” within a few months. 

And so, on October 20, 1916, after a brief courtship, 
Norma was married. 

I won’t dwell on those first days after the wedding 
—there was a sort of lost feeling, a sense of walking in 
an empty place. We tried hard to laugh at*our 
loneliness and told each other daily that “of course it 
wasn’t to be different; Norma had said it wasn’t, 
Mr. Schenck had said it wasn’t and it wouldn’t be.” 
But somehow, the evenings seemed longer than they 
had ever been before. Constance did not laugh as 
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readily, she was downcast and rather silent, while 
Natalie went about in the manner of one who had 
lost her best friend—although I am bound to admit 
that the ever-increasing visits of Buster Keaton 
brought her some comfort. 

Norma, in the meantime, was not forgetting us on 
her honeymoon. Not a day passed that we didn’t 
receive a letter or a telegram. They were sweet 
messages, in which were evenly intermingled her new 
happiness and her loneliness for us; and I don’t know 
which was the more gratifying. We were not for- 
gotten! She was assuring us and reassuring us that 
things “were not going to be different;”’ that she was 
only away on a little vacation. 

Parents live in a constant state of wanting things 
to be as they were before. We cling, we mothers, 
with desperate clutch to each vanishing phase. We 
hate to put the first long clothes away, because that 
ushers in the period of short clothes and the advanced 
state when independent footsteps will be taken. We 
dread the first day at school, the first lover—all first 
things because they are also last things. We love 
to hear our children say, ‘‘ Things will never change.” 

Ah, well, of course things change! That is inevi- 
table, and as it should be, since change makes for 
growth. The babies become children, and the chil- 
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dren men and women, and new interests create still 
other interests. 

And yet I ought not complain—have not, indeed, 
even the right to wax sentimental, because Norma 
was as good as herword. The vital things—love, 
loyalty, sympathy and understanding—did not 
change with her change of address. And the pleasant 
satisfying addition of a new brother and son, as family 
counsellor and guide, proved to be of the very greatest 
benefit to all of us. But I go ahead of my story. 

I still have several of Norma’s honeymoon letters 
locked away in a little strong-box where I keep the 
things that are most sacred to me. Here is one 
written when she had been away only a few days: 


“New York, Nov. 3, 1916. 
My Own Daruincs:— 

It’s a glorious honeymoon—and I am happier than I 
thought it possible to be, away from you. Still, I really 
think it would have been a wise thing to have rehearsed 
this separation a few times before we actually attempted it. 

You must all believe me when I say that IJ think of 
you constantly, and am just as resolved as ever before 
that we shall all live together for the rest of our lives, in 
each other’s hearts, even if not in the same home! 

Great big kisses for the kids and a 60 cylindersbear 
hug for my Peg darling. ‘Daddy’ sends so many messages 
of affection I can’t take time to write them. Oceans of love, 

Norma.” 


By degrees, the salvation of our little family was 
placed in the capable hands of Mr. Schenck. His long 


experience in the world of high finance, the fact that 
10 
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he is of the fine old type referred to as “a sturdy oak,” 
and the further fact that he had not only Norma’s but 
all our interests so deeply and truly at heart, made 
him better fitted for the task than I had been, or could 
ever be. I felt relieved and happy, and for the first 
time permanently as well as comfortably secure. 

Mr. Schenck makes definite decisions and effects 
them rapidly. Shortly after he had decided to organ- 
ize Norma’s own company, the deed was done. The 
contract was drawn up with the Select Company, the 
first story bought, and the first cast selected, with 
Allan Dwan as director. Early in 1917, came the 
great moment, when ‘“‘Panthea,’ Norma’s own, her 
very own, first picture was finished and ready for 
release. ‘‘Panthea’’ had been played on the legiti- 
mate stage by the beautiful and exotic Olga Petrova. 
Norma hung over this first Norma Talmadge Produc- 
tion like a child over a favorite doll, or a mother over 
a first baby, except that, unlike fond mothers, she had 
the critical eye. 

__ It was wonderful for all of us. Another milestone 
—another memorable mark in the history of her 
career. It meant that thelaurel wreath might fittingly 
be laid upon those early days when on the outer 
edge of the charmed Florence Turner circle, Norma 
stood and yearned to be within. Well, she was within. 
Now Florence Turner and others were writing to her. 


‘Saw 
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Now little newcomers, with shaky knees and wide 
eyes, were standing on the edge of her charmed circle 
and asking, in tones awed and fascinated, “Is that 
Norma Talmadge?” In hundreds of homes every- 
where, other little sisters would soon be pretending 
that they were Norma [Talmadge in this or that or the 
other of her pictures. 

Norma had at last ascended the topmost rung of 
the ladder, if ever there be a topmost one. For 
success, that never ending struggle, is like a tape- 
measure that unrolls and unrolls and continues to 
unroll before you, however far you may go. But just 
because Norma had her own company, made her own 
pictures under the guidance of her husband as presi- 
dent of her company, and had won the plaudits of the 
press and public she could not sit complacently upon 
that mythical top rung, with folded arms, while 
she received the applause of the world. Far from it. 

And the same is true today. In Norma’s case, as 
in all such cases, praise means that she must work 
harderthan ever before, in order to keep up her stand- 
ard at all times, and to improve upon it when she tan. 
A motion picture star’s reputation might be said to 
depend upon the quality of her next production. 

Whereas Norma had worked seven and eight hours a 
day at the Vitagraph and Fine Arts, she often worked 
twelve and fourteen and even longer in her own 
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studio, which was situated in New York at 318 East 
48th Street. Fortunately, Norma has always been 
able to do this. I think that indefatigability, the 
steel-like endurance possessed by big financiers and 
men of business, is one of her chief assets. 

A sort of passionate patience is another of Norma’s 
qualities. J have seen her experiment with a new 
make-up, or change an intricate costume four or five 
times for one scene, when the cameraman ‘or the 
director did not think favorably of the fitness of the 
whole or some detail of the part. Many stars save 
themselves considerable drudgery by engaging another 
person of their own height and proportion to try on 
costumes, and sometimes a lifesize wooden dummy is 
used on the sets for measuring distances, studying 
lighting effects, etc.,in order to save the star from 
being on her feet so much, but Norma never permits 
anyone to do this but herself. It is the preliminary 
work, she says, that really helps her to get in the right 
mood and atmosphere for the part. The more she 
repeats the scene the more she feels the personality of 
the character she is about to portray. 

Great was Mr. Schenck’s joy and pride in Norma’s 
first picture under his managerial supervision. It is 
interesting to note that this first of the seventeen 
pictures starring Norma, produced by Mr. Schenck 
for the Select Pictures organization from 1916 to 1920, 
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has recently been re-issued by that company under its 
original name, “‘Panthea.”’ And it is as popular to- 
day as it was several years ago. 

While speaking of my son-in-law, Joseph M. 
Schenck, you may be interested to know that his 
career has been quite as remarkable in its way as the 
meteoric rise of my daughters. He is a thoroughly 
self-made man, but has fortunately escaped the pom- 
pousness, self-complacency and intolerance of the 
average self-made man, who, instead of profiting by 
his own hard road to attainment, so often becomes 
hard and takes the attitude of “I managed to 
succeed without help or influence; now don’t ask 
anything of me, but get out in the world and do as I 
did.”’ Success does not change real simplicity of soul, 
and since it may not be becoming language for a 
grandmother to use, I quote my daughter Constance 
when I say that Joe has always remained “just a 
regular feller.” ~ 

He began, when a small boy, building up his for- 
tune on a salary of $4.50 a week in a big New 
Jersey factory, where his job was to hand out copper 
wires to the men who wrapped it with insulation. 
Then he progressed to $7.50 per week in another fac- 
tory, where he sorted, piled and marked bicycle rims. | 
When at last he realized the first of his big dreams, 
by getting a job in New York City, in a drug store, 
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he spent exactly half of his salary each week to go to 
the College of Pharmacy. After he was graduated it 
took him two whole years to save $600 with which 
he went into the drug business. In four months he 
had a sufficiently flourishing trade to sell out for six 
times what he had paid. 

While spending a Sunday at Fort George in North- 
ern New York one day, Joe noticed an unused gallery 
in a good location, which he leased for $800. There, 
starting with a restaurant, he flourished enough to buy 
several concessions, and gradually built his own 
amusement park. In the very first summer he made 
over a hundred thousand dollars. 

One day a little man with a big vision approached 
Joe with a proposition to open penny arcades. After 
a lot of dickering it was decided that space in the park 
should be exchanged for an interest in the penny 
arcade business. That little man with the big 
idea was Marcus Loew, and those penny amuse- 
ment arcades were the beginning of his immense 
chain of vaudeville and picture theatres. Later, 
Mr. Schenck became general manager of these same 
Loew theatres. 

From vaudeville and amusement park interests, 
Joe drifted quite naturally into the motion picture 
business, because it was the big financial plum in the 
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theatrical pudding and because he had ideas he 
wanted to put into practice. His first venture asa 
producer was to make two pictures with Evelyn 
Nesbit Thaw. These netted a tremendous profit, 
and after that, all was clear sailing. 

Mr. Schenck’s business policy is never to be penu- 
rious. “To make big money,” he says, “you’ve got to 
give big values.” When he formed Norma’s company 
he started out by buying the most expensive stories 
and engaging the highest priced casts and directors 
known to the industry. ‘The best is none too good 
for the public or for me,”’ he would say to the rivals 
who predicted he would “go broke.”’ But they have 
since found that he had the right idea and they are 
following in his footsteps. 

* * * *« *« KE 

While Norma and her husband were in New York, 
making six pictures a year, Constance’s contract with 
the Fine Arts expired, and Lewis J. Selznick arranged 
to present her in eight high class five-reel comedies, to 
_ be produced and distributed by the Select Pictures 
Corporation. So Constance too, became a full-fledged 
star, though still in her teens, and again great was 
the pride and wild the rejoicing in the tribe of 
the Talmadges. 

I was so proud that I felt actually unsafe to go out 
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alone, for fear my strange appearance of being about 
to burst into song or dance would attract attention. I 
felt that I would simply have to accost passersby to 
tell them the tale of the Talmadges! Most of that 
exuberance has died down now, of course, and there 
is, in its place, a comfortable happy glow about 
my heart because of what the girls have achieved. 
But in those first few days of their stardom, I 
walked among the winds and clouds and was as 
one transfigured. ; 

When Constance had been with Select about two 
years, and had increased in popularity until she was 
recognized as the leader of the film’s light come- 
diennes, Mr. Schenck decided to guide her destiny, 
too, and formed the Constance Talmadge Film Com- 
pany, of which he is still president. She was now an 
independent star, free to make her own productions, 
in her own studio, which Joe secured adjoining 
Norma’s at 332 East 48th Street, New York City. 

But his ambitions for his sister-in-law did not stop 
there. He secured for her the same release through 
the Associated First National Pictures which he 
had engineered for Norma when her contract with 
Select expired. 

But before I go on to the girls’ First National 
Pictures, it might be well to give a list of their re- 
spective releases through Selznick. The seventeen 
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pictures made by Norma for Select Pictures Corpo- 
ration from January, 1917, to March, 1920, were: 


Panthea 

Poppy 

The Law of Compensation. 
The Moth 


The Secret of the Storm 
Country 
The Ghosts of Yesterday 


By Right of Purchase 
The Isle of Conquest 


DeLuxe Annie 

The Safety Curtain 
Her only Way 

The Forbidden City 
The Heart of Wetona 
The Probation Wife 
The New Moon 

The Way of a Woman 
She Loves and Lies 


The sixteen comedies in which Constance starred 
for the Selznick-Select organization were: 


Scandal 

The Honeymoon 

The Studio Girl 

The Shuttle 

Up the Road with Sally 
The Lesson 

Good Night Paul 

A Pair of Silk Stockings 


Sauce for the Goose 
Mrs. Leffingwell’s Boots 
A Lady’s Name 

Who Cares? — 

Romance and Arabella 
Experimental Marriage 
The Vetled Adventure 
Happiness a la Mode 


I’ll never forget the day we heard we were all to be 
reunited in New York. Natalie and Constance hugged 
each other in transports of rapture, and Nate said, 
happily, “If you’d been telling us a story, Peg, darling, 
this is the way you would have had it come out, 


I think.” 
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Natalie and Constance had become absolutely in- 
separable since Norma’s marriage and departure for 
New York, and after Constance became a star, 
Natalie gave up her position with the Comique Film 
Company to return to her sister. Although still 
persistent in her refusal to be an actress, Natalie took 
a tremendous interest in the executive and production 
end of everything. She always helped in the selection 
_ of costumes and talked over every story and Ce 
part with Constance. 

Natalie’s one regret at leaving Hollywood was her 
separation from Buster. But after the manner of 
two young people who care for each other, they de- 
cided that neither distance nor time could change 
their affections. 

The new contract which brought us East was 
remarkable in many ways. The money to be paid for 
the negative rights to each picture by the Associated 
First National Pictures, Inc., or the First National 
Exhibitors Circuit as the organization was then called, 
totaled in the aggregate, one of the biggest sums ever 
involved in a motion picture contract up to that time. 

When Norma first went to Mr. Schenck, he received 
an offer of $750 a week for her services. Two years 
later, when he decided in favor of First National, she 
had five different offers, the highest of which was 
$7500 a week. In two years’ time, her popularity had 
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jumped almost seven thousand dollars in box office 
value, or in other words, she was now worth $1000 a 
day more. : 

It was in April 1919 that the Circuit first placed its 
corporate seal beneath the bold vertical signature of 
Constance Talmadge, and by her contract she more 
than doubled her previous Select salary. In her case, 
too, the producer, Mr. Schenck, agreed to furnish the 
First National with six pictures a year. He simulta- 
neously announced one of the most important revolu- 
tionary measures of the day in picturedom, in the 
signing of John Emerson and Anita Loos to write or 
adapt this series of six comedies, as well as their 
continuities and titles, and to act in a general super- 
visory capacity. 

Up to that time, the author had not received the 
full recognition due him in the making of photoplays. 
But Mr. Schenck realized the value of greater quality 
by greater codperation with the authors. Heretofore 
huge prices had been paid for the rights to a Broadway 
play, or a popular book, but when the time came 
for putting the story into working shape for the screen 
the really vital and important part of the picture was 
handed over to an inexpensive hack-writer who in 
nine cases out of ten diffused his own negative 
personality into the manuscript which had been pur- 
chased at an almost prohibitive figure. ” 
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One reason for this state of affairs was that authors 
were not, at that time, sufficiently well paid to find 
it worth their while to put their stories into proper 
shape for screening. A second reason was, and still 
is, that very few novelists or short story writers have 
the necessary technical knowledge of the “movies” 
to write the continuities of their own works. But with 
sufficient inducements, this latter part of motion 
picture authorship could easily be learned, and the 
author could stick right with his story from the 
beginning to the end. 

In engaging the Emerson-Loos combination, Mr. 
Schenck recognized the value of having his authors 
live day by day with their stories, watching their 
production, and making sure that their works were 
screened as they were written. Because of the large 
financial returns John and Anita were to receive for 
this series, the writer became as important to the 
motion picture as he had always been to the dramatic 
stage. Now, four years since the signing of Emerson 
and Loos—at a salary formerly unheard of for their 
branch of the cinema profession—the author in the 
“movies” has certainly come into his own. 

a ee ee ee er 

After Norma’s marriage and departure for New 
York, Natalie and I remained on the Coast with 
Constance. You can therefore imagine our excite- 
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ment when, two years later, we boarded the train that 
was to carry us back to our Norma. 

We had another cause for excitement that was not 
of the pleasurable variety. A legal tangle arose con- 
cerning Constance’s former contract, and all the 
way across country she worried over the possibility 
of being “served or arrested or something.” 

And sure enough when we arrived at Grand Central 
Station, two gentlemen with odd-appearing whiskers 
stepped up and handed Constance a whole set of 
formidable looking legal papers. 

“You're subpoenaed!” the two men hissed. Poor 
Constance lost five pounds right there. We all hur- 
ried into Norma’s car which was waiting for us, and 
the two men sprang to the running board. They 
plied Constance and me with questions, and then 
suddenly jerked off their whiskers, and burst into 
roars of laughter. They were John Emerson and 
Edmund Goulding playing a jolly trick on us. But 
| poor Dutch was still trembling when we hurried over 
to the Algonquin Hotel for breakfast. Mr. Emerson 

went to telephone about our luggage. After all the 
| huggings and kissings and greetings of several old 
friends, who were waiting for us there, Dutch felt 
better and bethought herself of bacon and eggs. But 
she had hardly poised the first morsel of bacon on her 
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OTH Norma and Constance worked very hard 
that first year with the Associated First 
National Pictures, so in the summer of 1920, Mr. 
Schenck decided that it was about time for them to 
have a real vacation. 

Since their early teens the girls had made their 
work the paramount object of their existence and had 
voluntarily sacrificed most of the harmless pleasures 
that go to make up a girlhood worth remembering. 
And, alas, girlhoods never come again. When my 
daughters went to dances and parties they were usual- 
ly the first to leave; they could not sleep late the 
next morning and they had to face the camera looking 
fresh and animated. No opera diva guards her voice 
more carefully than the screen star guards her looks. 
A tired droop about her eyes or an extra pound of 
weight may be fatal. Norma has always preferred 
quiet evenings at home with a few cherished friends 
to gay social life, and Constance, full of the joie 
de vivre though she is, realizes that in order to rise 
above mediocrity, one must pay, and pay dearly, 
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And so when the glittering plans for our first trip 
abroad were evolved and preparations were actually 
under way, we were as happy and excited as a group 
of youngsters about to unwrap their Christmas 
packages. Our travels up to that time were limited 
to a few trips to the Coast, with occasional stop-overs 
in Chicago. Yet we had often talked and dreamed of 
going to Europe, and none of us will ever be thor- 
oughly satisfied until all of us have been around 
the world. 

In my youth good fortune had passed me by; there 
was no screen for me to conquer. But imagination 
reconciles us for much that we have not and are not. 
To satisfy my craving for travel I did the next best 
thing—I read. I crossed oceans while drying the 
dishes, or climbed the Alps as I made the beds. So 
greatly did this reading about other countries absorb 
my interest that when the children were small and 
begged me to tell them stories I frequently related 
tales laid in foreign lands. Even the fairies were one 
day Russian or Greek, another time Italian or German. 

All three of the girls were quite as travel-curious’as 
J had been. Norma thrilled at the thought that her 
beloved Napoleon was interred in Paris, and longed 
for the art galleries of Florence and Rome. Constance 
liked the idea of tramping old streets where once the 


bloody Revolutionists had walked; where victims 
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had gone to the guillotine and Robespierre had held 
his tyrant sway. She was especially enthralled, too, at 
_ the thought of visiting the Coliseum by moonlight, 
and she insisted upon at least one day in the ruins of 
Pompeii. Natalie and I were more beguiled by plan- 
ning little journeys through grim castles which had 
once belonged to feudal kings; through the palace 
and wonderful gardens of Versailles; through quaint 
colorful streets in Naples, and odd out-of-the-way 
corners of Paris; through underground passages built 
and used by medizval monks, and many other 
mysterious places which meant the old world to us. 

Since our trip was to be a complete rest cure we 
purposed to travel as quietly as we could, without 
entertaining or being entertained, and this part of our 
plan we carried out. We meant to keep entirely to 
ourselves and Mr. Schenck had said that we would 
avoid all publicity and escape reporters and inter- 
viewers. [his was a perfectly good resolution to make 
in America, but when it came to putting it into execu- 
tion in Europe it was quite another matter. We had 
no sooner registered and retired to our apartment at 
the Savoy Hotel in London than the telephone began 
to ring, and kept on ringing until midnight, when it 
stopped only to begin again the next morning. 

We had at first planned to travel en famille, but 
when the Gish girls and their mother heard that we 
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were sailing they decided to come along, though in 
the end only Dorothy and Mrs. Gish joined us, 
Lillian being in the midst of a picture. We certainly 
were a jolly little coterie, for this was their first trip 
abroad, too. 

The voyage across was great fun. To our utter 
surprise, when we boarded the steamer Berengaria, 
known in pre-war days as the Imperator, we found 
that through the courtesy of the Cunard Line we had 
been assigned to the royal suite! 

“The Talmadges in the royal suite,” I kept re- 
peating to myself over and over, in the accents of an 
unbeliever. I could not help but smile as I compared 
the splendor of the magnificent suite with that little 
house in Brooklyn whence we had started. It seemed 
almost like a tale of Alice in Wonderland and like 
Lewis Carroll’s little heroine, I half believed that if I 
ate a small cake we would find the past few years 
vanish and ourselves back again imagining and 
imagining and imagining—just such a place, just 
such an occasion as this one. 

The girls loved every watery, magic mile. We had 
been on board steamers seeing friends off, and the girls 
had taken pictures on big ocean liners, but we had 
never had an opportunity for closer observation. We 
made daily tours of inspection, and at the end of the 
trip knew how the very wheels of the vessel operated. 
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Constance claimed that she could qualify as first 
mate any day. 

In London we had crowded days. There were so 
many things we wanted to see, including Westminster 
Abbey, the English motion picture studios, the Brit- 
ish Museum and Piccadilly. Constance was especially 
enraptured with the lions in Trafalgar Square and to 
their immobile and traditional disdain, compared 
them to the beasts of the same species that adorn 
our Public Library in New York. She took a great 
fancy, too, to the Landseer lions modelled from guns 
on the Nelson statue. 

The first time we drove through Hyde Park, Norma 
could hardly be torn away from the dogs’ cemetery 
at Victoria Gate, where famous canines of royalty 
have been interred ever since this unique burial 
ground was founded by King George I. 

One of our happiest times in England was the week- 
end we spent in a houseboat on the Thames. I can 
never forget the beauty of Braymead Court, Maiden- 
head, and numerous other places at which we stopped 
for luncheon or dinner. We returned to London by 
way of Windsor Castle and Eton. 

Paris came next. Constance was keen to cancel 
the rest of the tour and to settle down in the French 
capital for life. But it was not the big hotels nor the 
fashionable watering resorts at Deauville and Trou- 
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ville that appealed most to my daughters. They 
liked most to wander around old-world byways and 
highways that do not, usually, come within the scope 
of any sightseeing itinerary. And they preferred the 
quaint little outdoor cafes of the Quartier Latin 
and the Montmartre district, or the restaurants of his- 
toric interest such as the Boeuf 4 la Mode back of 
the Richelieu Palace, to the Ritz, the Savoy or 
the Crillon. 

It was the same with the shops. They went to the 
biggest and best known couturiéres for the latest and 
smartest models to wear on the screen, but when it 
came to buying accessories and all sorts of knick- 
knacks and gifts for their friends, the girls adored 
poking around in the smaller odd out-of-the-way 
stores that are so alluring in Paris. All three were 
regular sleuth-hounds for “atmosphere.” 

Norma ransacked the fascinating little antique 
shops for Napoleonic jewelry and fortunately was also 
able to find two or three lovely miniatures of Napo- 
leon. After our visit to the Palais de Versailles and 
the Chateau de la Malmaison she conceived a perfect 
passion to play Josephine on the screen. We could 
hardly drag her away from L’Allée d’Exil, Josephine’s 
favorite lane, where she used to walk with the de- 
throned Emperor when he still came to the house of 

‘unhappiness to have long talks with his former imper- 
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atrice, even after they were divorced and he was soon 
to be exiled to St. Helena. I doubt if anything in all 
Europe affected her more than the beautiful Vela 
sculpture of Les Derniers Jours de Napoleon in the 
Musée de Versailles. It has ever been characteristic 
of Norma to melt into tears quite as readily and 
as feelingly as to burst into laughter, and often 
Mr. Schenck had to lead her away from some 
paintings or statue or room that saddened her to 
the point of sobbing. 

Many of our sightseeing expeditions in Paris were 
joined by Mary Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks, John 
Emerson and Anita Loos, who arrived while we were 
there. The Emersons went with us on a motor tour 
of the battlefields—Rheims, Berry-au-Bac, Hill 108, 
Fort de la Pompelle, The Mont de Champagne area, 
Chateau-Thierry, and the British front as well, in- 
cluding a visit to the Big Bertha gun emplacement. 

Every now and then, on the way to Mont de Cham- 
pagne, we passed a devastated home where the smoke 
circled out of a hastily renovated chimney, and news- 
papers or straw were stuffed in the openings that had 
once been windows. It tore the very heart of me to 
see people still living in these old ruins. Sometimes 
the entire front of the house had been shattered and 
one could look straight into the dining or living room 
as if the home were a three-walled stage setting. 
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We were cured, for all time, of the souvenir-hunting 
habit after that trip. Our guide had assured us that 
in some of the less renowned trenches, too distant 
from the road to Rheims to be much frequented by 
American tourists, one could still find an occasional 
cartridge or bullet, so we scuffed our feet as we filed 
along, one by one, now and then turning up a piece of 
a helmet, a cartridge or some other painful reminder 
of man’s savagery in the 2oth century. Finally, 
Constance poked her foot against a hand grenade with 
the powder still in it, and as it was too big and too 
heavy to carry home, she was about to throw it to the 
ground when the guide stayed her hand and let out 
such a torrent of mon Dieux that after that we did 
not pick up anything without consulting him first. 

On the way back to the motors, Constance fell 
against a big leather boot, and curious to feel the 
weight of these clumsy spiked soldiers’ shoes, asked 
the guide if he had any objection to her lifting it. 
But she did not hold the worn boot much longer than 
the hand grenade, for to her horror the shoe was still 
carefully laced to the top and inside were the bones 
of the foot that had been cleanly severed from the leg. 
We have never felt any further enthusiasm for tro- 
phies to take home. 

The Emersons accompanied us when we left Paris 
for Italy. I should love to dwell on those golden 
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days in Rome, Florence, Milan, Venice and the Lido, 
only there is nothing I could add to what has already 
been written at great length about the wonders of the 
Vatican; the priceless treasures of the ancient and 
modern galleries in Florence, where Michelangelo’s 
David and Moses alone are worth the trip across the 
ocean; the marvelous cathedral at Milan with its 
Gothic marble arches carved like finest laces and its 
two thousand statues; or the splendid overhanging 
palaces of the Doges, in the picturesque city of canals. 

These old-world storied cities held a particularly 
potent charm for Natalie. I, however, was a little dis- 
appointed in Venice. The reason for my disappoint- 
ment was that instead of the clear canals of opalescent 
waters with their slowly gliding picturesque gon- 
dolas, and their singing gondoliers in red sashes 
and gold earrings, such as I had visioned, I found the 
water a murky brownish color, and beheld to my 
horror, dozens of busy little launches puffing up and 
down and whistling to stray gondolas to clear the way 
for the triumph of machinery over beauty. But still 
worse were the millions of horrid grey water bugs that 
lined the walls on either side of the narrow canal 
passageways, so that if you were in a gondola you 
could reach out an oar and dislodge some hundreds 
of these disgusting slimy creatures. 

However, the beautiful sandy beach and wondrous 
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blue waters of the Lido, made up for all disappoint- 
ment. The girls went swimming daily. Constance 
used to say that she stayed in the water to escape the 
autograph fiends. It was curious how quickly the 
girls were recognized when they stooped to feed the 
pigeons, or stopped for an ice, or visited the jewelry 
shops in St. Mark’s Square. One seemed to hear 
every language in the world spoken in that small area, 
except Italian! 

We were fortunate enough to arrive at Berne on 
the very day that a big competition was being held 
between the town citizens and the scattered mountain 
folk, to determine the best yodelers. The first prize 
was a head of fine cattle. The singing contest was 
followed by a dance and it was fascinating to watch 
the farmers’ daughters from the mountains with their 
tightly laced velvet girdles and their huge pancake- 
shaped hats, rakishly flattened with gay bits of ribbon 
to one side of the head, casting challenging glances at 
the town girls in their high black lace headdresses, 
The men’s velveteen jackets were gaily embroidered 
with edelweiss designs. ; 

As we stood watching, a handsome blond mountain- 
eer sauntered up to Constance and with a most ex- 
aggerated bow asked if the young Miss American 
would join him in a Swiss waltz. Always ready for 
a lark, Constance entered into the spirit of the occa- 
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sion, and winking at us, danced gaily off. Later she 
even attempted an old folk dance. 

“What did he talk about?” asked Natalie, vastly 
amused, when Dutch returned. 

**As near as I can make out,”’ said Constance, “‘he 
has been telling me in a jargon of German, French and 
broken English, the home life of the cow as distin- 
guished from that of the sheep and the goats. He 
thinks I would be happy in a chalet in the mountains, 
but he is afraid the neighbors might not like ‘das 
bobbed hair’.” 

After climbing the Gutsch Mountain and Rigi 
Bahn, we motored via the incomparable Brinig Pass 
to Interlaken, and there the girls took turns going up 
in a Swiss aeroplane. I must confess that for once 
I was satisfied to play the réle of onlooker. I had 
no ambition to be any higher than I already was. 

“But think of the thrills, Peg,’ Constance would 
say. I assured her I had all the thrills I wanted out 
of the funiculars. She did succeed, though, in getting 
me to haul myself up, hand-over-hand, on a perilous 
rope ladder to the BlueGrotto of a famous glacier, near 
Grimmialp, and in drenching me to the skin in spite 
of two rubber coats, ona tiny pitch dark tunnel bridge 
at the Trummelbach Falls. I shiver to this day when 
I recall the fierce roar of those maddened waters. 

After happy days at Lucerne, Lausanne and Mont- 
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reux, we waved farewell to the snow-peaked Alps and 
hastened on our way, as it was nearing the time for 
the girls to return to work. Our tour of Holland, 
Belgium and Spain was so hurried that we hardly got 
more than a bird’s eye view, until our second trip 
abroad in the summer of 1922. 

Among the most interesting experiences of that 
first trip to Europe were our visits to the foreign 
motion picture studios. Shortly before we sailed, 
there had been much talk concerning the invasion of 
foreign films into America and the menace they would 
prove to our home industry. Naturally, we were 
curious, and we did as much investigating as we could. 
We fully expected to be impressed beyond words at 
perfections, both technical and artistic, but after we 
had visited the English, French and Italian studios, 
we came to the conclusion that the dangers of foreign 
supremacy had been greatly exaggerated. 

We met a well known French producer who told us 
in all seriousness that the “infantile tricks” with 
which we Americans fill our stories of home life seemed 
to him “childish to the point of absurdity.” “He 
thought we excelled in the mechanics of plot con- 
struction, continuity writing, lighting effects and de- 
tails of direction, but thought also that our “artistic 
and intellectual capabilities” suffered from our 
“Puritan prudery.”’ Nevertheless, he admitted that 
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despite this ‘“‘serious defect,” our everyday releases 
were comparable with their best productions. 

We left Europe with a fresh outlook on the world 
of the cinema, a broadened point of view and a new 
idealism for Norma and Constance—an ambition to 
work even harder and to strive more valiantly than 
ever before to live up to and be worthy of the far- 
reaching influence which they now realized was theirs. 
It is no small responsibility to have within you the 
power to sway the minds and morals of millions! 

The sky-line of New York looked magic and dear 
as we neared it. The faces of our friends on the dock 
were SO many warm sweet welcomes. 


CHAPTER XI 
NATALIE MARRIES BUSTER KEATON 


FTER our return from Europe, Natalie’s letters 
and telegrams from Buster became more and 
more frequent, so that none of us was surprised 
when, while we were at Palm Beach, where Norma was 
taking some scenes for one of her pictures, Buster 
wired Natalie that he would meet her in New York 
and that she had better be prepared to give an answer 
to an important question! He then hied himself 
straightway for the East, notwithstanding an un- 
romantic appearance caused by his having to limp 
on crutches as he had just been badly injured while 
doing an escalator “‘stunt”’ in one of his comedies. 
A few days after his arrival, Natalie made it known 
that Buster felt just as we all did about the solidarity 
of our family. She wanted me to understand, I think, 
in the careful, thoughtful, conscientious manner that 
is Natalie’s, that while the courtship had been, as 
Constance teasingly persisted in declaring it, “a mail- 
order romance,” it was based upon very deep under- 
standing and love. 
It was difficult for me to share Natalie’s assurance 


that “all would be as it had been before.” I knew 
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in a hundred different ways to smooth the path for 
Norma and Constance. 

But in the main, it was a very happy event. 
Natalie was married outdoors with the sunshine 
streaming down on bright faces and bright flowers, 
and she departed amidst a perfect bombardment of 
rice, old shoes, kisses, hugs, admonitions and con- 
gratulations. 

The honeymoon was spent motoring from New 
York to Los Angeles with occasional stopovers of two 
or three days along the 3000 mile route. The new 
machine was a wedding gift from Joe Schenck. 

Knowing Natalie’s nature as I do, I feel that she 
has found the fulfillment of her destiny, quite as truly 
and perfectly as Constance and Norma have found 
theirs. Her resolve to stay away from the screen 
except for occasional appearances in Buster’s pictures 
enables her to live in harmony and happiness with 
her husband, and to devote her time to her two 
boys—little Joseph Talmadge Keaton, affectionately 
known to our family as Buster, Jr. and Baby Robert. 

Buster, Sr., got his name in a rather interesting 
way. When he was only six months old, Joseph and 
Myra Keaton, his father and mother, took him on 
tour with them through the Middle West, where they 
were appearing on the vaudeville stage. One day, 
baby Joseph Francis Keaton as he was christened, 
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crawled to the staircase of a little hotel in Kansas 
City, where his parents were staying, and tumbled 
headlong down the entire flight of steps. While his 
mother fainted and his father stood helpless at the 
top step, another performer on the landing below 
hastened to “gather the remains.” But to the man’s 
astonishment the infant not only wasn’t killed, but 
wasn’t evenhurt. He lay on the wooden floor, kicking 
his little feet and gurgling. 

“Upon my soul, that’s some indestructible Buster 
you've got there,” exclaimed the vaudevillian as he 
handed the baby to his weeping mother. 

“By Jove, you’ve said it! I think we'll have to 
keep that name for him,”’ replied Joseph, Sr. And 
from that day on, the Keaton baby was never called 
anything but Buster. 

The man who had returned the youngster to his 
mother’s arms was Harry Houdini, now known the 
world over as the hand-cuff king. In later years, 
Buster often played on the same bills with him. 

Buster was born in Pickway, Kansas, but he can 
never go back to his home town. He has made 
thousands of dollars, and being somewhat sentimen- 
tally inclined, would like to buy the house where he 
was born, but this, too, is impossible. No committee 
of leading citizens will ever greet him with a brass 
band and a Boy Scout parade to proclaim him Pick- 
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way’s most talented son. Buster is truly without 
a home town. When he was only two months old 
and already travelling around the country with 
his parents, a lively young cyclone came along 
and blew the town of Pickway off the face of the 
earth. As it was already off the face of the map, 
nobody thought it of enough importance to build 
up again. 

Buster made his stage début at the age of four. He 
had a natural talent for imitations and pantomimes 
and under his father’s tutelage became the champion 
child acrobat of the stage. He was particularly skill- 
ful in his gymnastic work at learning how to take falls 
without experiencing the slightest pain or injury. The 
more his parents threw him around in rough-and- 
tumble acts the better Buster liked it. He loved to 
have his father lift him by the little leather trunk 
handle which was sewed inside Buster’s coat,and non- 
chalantly drop him half a dozen times, or else hurl 
him out of the way against any nearby scenery. 
He was a sort of a baby battering-ram and made such 
a tremendous success that he soon drew a separate 
salary check of ten dollars a week, and the name of 
the act was changed from The Two Keatons to The 
Three Keatons. 

It was sometimes difficult for the public to believe 


that any youngster thrown from ten to thirty feet 
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could pick himself up without acquiring a single 
black-and-blue spot. Every now and then, a well 
meaning member of the Gerry Society or of some 
similar organization would cause the Keatons to be 
arrested, and on one occasion the child was even car- 
ried before the Governor of the State of New York, 
and actually stripped in order to prove that he had 
neither bruises nor broken bones. But the parents 
always avoided punishment by giving a private 
demonstration of how it was done. ; 

“In all these years,” says Buster, “only once did 
I meet with any serious mishap. That occurred one 
night in Pittsburgh when I accidentally lost my 
balance, fell over the footlights and crashed into the 
middle of the orchestra leader’s violin, smashing it to 
pieces. The astonished musician picked splinters out 
of his hand, then lifted my little coat and spanked me 
with his bow, cursing me all the while in words so 
explicit that even one of my tender years could not 
but understand them. And would you believe it, 
the audience thought the whole thing a regular part 
of the act, and fairly howling with mirth, applauded 
for fully five minutes!” 

While they were playing in London, ie Keatons 
appeared on the same bill with Harry Lauder and 
Sarah Bernhardt. It was little Buster’s great delight 
to entertain the property boys back stage with amus- 
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ing imitations of Lauder’s songs and dances, and 
no one enjoyed the fun more than Lauder himself. 

But the great Bernhardt was filled with indigna- 
tion the first time she watched the Keaton act 
from the wings. 

No parents could be so inhuman. The boy is 
_ either a stepson or some poor lad they have kidnap- 
ped, she thought, and when Papa Keaton came off 
the stage she faced him with great indignation in 
her eyes. 

“You ought to have ze great shame,” she declared, 
“making ze money from ze big cruelty to ze little 
Mearcon, you, you... .!” 

Before Keaton pére could recover from his surprise, 
Keaton fils stepped forward and shaking his little fist 
in the divine Sarah’s face said stoutly, “I likeit. And 
you let my papa alone, you hear?” 

After Madame had seen the act a dozen times and 
was convinced that it was not “inhuman,” she quite 
took little Buster under her wing and they became 


6 


great chums. 

Natalie often gets letters from Buster’s screen 
friends asking if the frozen-faced comedian ever 
smiles in real life. Well, they should see him with his 
young sons! Or hear him tell an amusing story in 
his inimitable way. I’ve seen him keep a whole room- 
ful of people entertained for hours, when he does 
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original songs and dances to his own ukulele accom- 
paniments, or juggles phonograph records, or imitates 
“wild movie actors I have known.” 

But Buster never smiles to ingratiate himself with 
anyone. He looks at strangers straight out of his 
serious brown eyes in an almost disconcerting fashion. 
Any vacuous politeness, or banality, or hypocrisy 
seems to be instantly killed under that direct straight- 
forward stare. . 

The story of how Buster became smileless dates 
back to his early days at home. His father, being a 
student of audience psychology, believed that a per- 
former who chuckled at his own antics committed 
professional suicide, as he termed it. He was bent on 
making a real comedian of his son—one of subtle 
artistry, not mere slapstick methods—and so he 
determined to train Buster from earliest childhood to 
take his work seriously, and never to smile during the 
progress of the act. If Buster in the course of his 
tumblings or his recitations, violated the rule, father 
Keaton would whisper the one word, “‘Face!”’ which 
was the signal for his son to remove his grin at once. 
If this reminder did not have the desired effect, little 
Buster would be tossed into the wings until he over- 
came his hilarious tendency. This training in control 
of the facial muscles, over a period of fourteen years 
in vaudeville, stood him in good stead when the 
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mournful mirthmaker deserted the stage for the 
screen. He made his film début in “The Butcher 
Boy” with Roscoe Arbuckle. 

Buster’s pictures are now produced by Joseph 
Schenck, who is president of Buster’s company. His 
recent two-reelers have been released through the 

Associated First National Pictures and his series of 
_ five reel comedies is distributed through Metro. 

Buster Keaton has always been a great home boy. 
His devotion to his family was one of the first things 
to attract Natalie’s admiration. His mother and 
father, his brother Harry and sister Louise dwell in a 
delightful bungalow in the Wilshire district of Los 
Angeles. Buster has never been separated from his 
family for any length of time, except during the war, 
when he was overseas until five months after the 
signing of the armistice. 

The first heir presumptive to the throne of Keaton, 
and nephew plenipotentiary of Norma and Constance 
—not to mention the offhand fact that he is the 
first grandchild of M. L. T.—was born on Friday 
evening, June 2, 1922, at precisely seven minutes 
past seven o'clock, weighing exactly seven pounds. 
“‘What’s more,” said his father, the first time he 
walked the floor with him, “he certainly was born 
with seven lungs!” Robert the second son was born 
in February 1924. 
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Joseph F. Keaton is still in his twenties, yet he has 
reached the front ranks of film comedians and is 
famous all round the world. He has brought a new 
phase of humor to the cinema which is more lasting 
than the slapstick or sledge-hammer methods of early 
screen days. Like Charlie Chaplin he blends pathos 
with foolery. Because laughter is first cousin to tears, 
and comedy is always stubbing its toes against 
tragedy, Buster regards all human nature as garbed 
in the cap and bells of a court jester, and sees beneath 
the motley a heart that yearns for sympathy and 
understanding—a wistful longing such as has consti- 
tuted a part of the contradictory mental make-up of 
funny men down the ages. His comedies are always 
clean and wholesome, and some of the delightful bits 
that last but the flash of a few seconds on the cellu- 
loid, represent prolonged study of human nature. 

He is not a great reader, except on practical topics, 
but he learns through observation and experience, and 
rarely makes a mistake in his judgments of either men 
or things. He has a decidedly inventive turn of mind, 
and Natalie always says he can fix almost anything 
with a penknife and a piece of twine. His originality is 
largely responsible for his success. He writes almost 
all of his own stories, directs his own pictures, devises 
the greater majority of his own “gags,” and always 
helps in the titling of his pictures. 


CHAPTER XII 
WHAT MAKES FOR SCREEN SUCCESS 


HAT makes a “movie” star? The requisites 

of a stellar luminary have been the most fre- 
quent subject of discussion since the “infant industry” 
now grown to be the fourth most important industry 
in the country first came into being. 

Mothers and fathers write to Norma and Constance 
asking them this question. Girls and boys, college 
students, young and middle-aged men and women, 
and even staid grandmothers and grandfathers—all 
ask for some formula, and want to know what are the 
ingredients of screen success. 

My own opinion is that no amount of study or ex- 
perience can make a truly great motion picture actor 
or actress unless there is an inborn gift to start with. 
Hard work, perseverance and intelligence can develop 
talent for the cinema just as they aid the musician, 
the artist or the author but the inspiring something 
that distinguishes genius from talent must come from 
within. However, the average screen aspirants are 
not concerned with genius. They are looking for 
practical advice as to how to get on the screen and 


will be perfectly satisfied to earn a good living and 
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become fairly representative in their profession. Since 
it is one of the earnest purposes of this little book to 
address itself to just such average aspirants with a 
little suggestion here, or word of advice there, | am 
going to turn this chapter over to Norma and let her 
tell in her own words what she considers the essential 
qualities for a successful cinema career. After all, 
I can only talk as one who has had unusual oppor- 
tunities to observe the motion picture wheels go 
round, but Norma has had thirteen years of actual 
experience. She has been, herself, a part of the ma- 
chinery and a part of the soul that animates it. 


By Norma TaLMADGE 


When a girl wants to go on the speaking or so-called 
“legitimate” stage, the first thing she asks herself 
is “have I any talent?” The same is true of one who 
wants to get into pictures, but acting ability alone is 
not enough to insure a career on the silversheet. The 
primary requisite is to have a camera face. 

Talent is very necessary and I have seen too many 
fresh pretty faces come and go on the films to under- 
estimate it, for good looks alone will not make a 
motion picture star. But neither will assured dra- 
matic ability spell the successful screen player. 
Talent must go hand in hand with a camera face. 
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Many girls have staked their little all upon the 
possession of lovely eyes, a rounded, perfect figure, or 
a glorious head of hair. But one feature, one asset, 
is not enough. Even beauty of all the features is often 
not enough. The screen demands as its passport more 
than just feminine loveliness or masculine “Greek- 
_godism;” it demands a face that photographs both 
beautifully and expressively. The very first attribute 
to get any kind of consideration from the casting 
director is the photographic face or what the French 
call photogenique. 

The photographic face is an anomaly beyond the 
_ power of my feeble pen to describe. For the matter 
of that, I know of neither pen nor person thus far able 
to decipher the magic secret of the camera. A girl 
may be as beautiful as Cleopatra, or Helen of Troy, 
or a young man as handsome as Apollo or Hermes, 
and still not “‘register’’ on the flickering film. 

On the other hand, I have often seen a girl come 
into the studio—a rather plain, ineffective looking 
girl, who has made me think, with a pang of the heart, 
“Poor child, another disappointed candidate!” For, 
when they are disappointed, they are so terribly dis- 
appointed! And then I have found, to my amaze- 
ment, when a test was taken of that same plain girl 
I had been pitying, that she had a very good camera 
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face. Every screen aspirant is hopelessly at the mercy 
of a pair of lenses. 

Even the best director cannot, just offhand, recog- 
nize with any degree of accuracy whether or not an 
applicant has a camera face until he has taken a test 
or seen a number of varied photographs. Attractive 
coloring of hair or eyes or cheeks more than makes up 
for slight irregularity of features in the non-celluloid 
world. The camera, however, is concerned not with 
pink cheeks or red lips, but with whether there is too 
much or too little yellow in the eyes to make them 
photograph too large or too small; with the contour 
of the face, the height of the cheek bones, the spacing 
between the eyes and that from the upper lip to 
the nose. 

According to Mr. Sidney Franklin, who has directed 
several of Constance’s and my pictures, the best way, 
next to the actual taking of a screen test, to obtain 
the most truthful impression of how a person will 
appear on the screen, 1s to look at the face through a 
piece of dark blue glass. Blue glass eliminates all 
coloring and makes the face appear as it would from 
the screen. This is a simple test which any of my 
readers who are contemplating a journey to Holly- 
wood can easily try themselves, before they draw out 
their savings for a railroad ticket. 
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This is what the blue glass should reveal if you have 
a camera face: An oval shaped contour with rather 
high but not too prominent cheek bones. Hair with 
lots of life and glints in it—red hair somehow photo- 
graphs exceptionally well. Eyes set far apart, not so 
large as to be overly prominent, not so small as to 
photograph as mere slits. Well defined brows that 
are not too thick. A straight nose preferably a little 
tilted upwards at the tip. A well bowed mouth, not 
too small, that parts into a smile of definite charm 
without lining the face too much and that reveals 
small and very even teeth. A softly rounded chin, 
~ not too weak and not too prominent. The profile 
should be clear cut. Vivacity, charm and mobility of 
expression are great assets. 

The singularly sensitive susceptibility to every 
flitting thought, the supersensitiveness to changing 
emotion, the spiritual quality and rapid changes from 
light, gay prettiness to tragic mien revealed in the 
faces of Pola Negri and of Mary Pickford are largely 
responsible for much of their success. The mobility 
of expression might have been learned through years 
of study and practice, but, first of all, they had to 
possess the right features. 

In the case of my sister, Constance, the proper 
spacing and regularity of features are enhanced by 
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a certain piquancy or deviltry of expression which is 
exceptionally rare in screen faces. There are plenty 
of pretty young girls in the world who have the 
piquant type of beauty, but the slightest exaggeration 
of an adorable rosebud mouth, or naughty turned-up 
nose, or wicked droop of the eyes, that might be ever 
so alluring in a drawing room, would be irregularities 
on the screen, easily turned into real monstrosities by 
the camera. 

There are, it seems to me, four classes of motion 
picture players. Those who never get beyond 
“atmosphere” work and are known as “extras.” 
Those who will never be equal to anything but 
small fill-in parts, or who are pigeonholed as 
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definite “‘types.” Those who will some day rise 
to leads but no further. Those who will one day 
become stars. And under which classification you, 
or you, or you belong depencs largely upon your 
degree of talent and certain natural qualities plus a 
camera face. 

Spending as much time as I have in cinema studios 
during the past twelve or thirteen years, I have often 
been led to speculate privately in my own mind, as 
to the chances of success of this or that newcomer. 
Sometimes I have been right, and sometimes I have 
been wrong, but I have almost always found that the 
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following qualities are absolutely necessary to the 
making of a star: 
1. A camera face. 
2. Mobility—the facile power to reflect all 
human emotions and all shades of emotion. 
3. Natural talent. 


4. Brains with which to supplement and develop 
talent. 

5. Health. 

6. Imagination—the power to visualize and 
create. 

7. A sense of the drama—an instinctive feeling 
for conflict and situation. 

8. That indescribable quality, the keynote of the 
whole—screen personality. 

g. Perseverance and the willingness to work, 
without which talent, face and personality 
will avail nothing. 


Many people imagine—I know, for they write and 
tell me so—that because the motion picture players 
are directed or told what to do and when to do it, 
brains are unnecessary. Unfortunately for the players 
they cannot leave everything to the director, even if 
they should so desire. They must think and feel for 
themselves, or the result will be the picturing of a 
series of wooden puppets marching about, doing 
mechanical things. 
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Furthermore, a motion picture actor should read 
extensively. It is necessary for every player to be 
mentally alert, to have a clear logical mind that 
enables rapid visualization and intuitive under- 
standing. A fine sense of discrimination is essential. 
The cinema artists must also keep in touch with the 
events of the day and with the trend of public feeling 
and opinion—dramatically, and politically, so that 
they may know what the public wants. 

Only a player who is able to meet such require- 
ments, only the man or woman who is capable and 
desirous of being intelligent, cultured, wide awake and 
sensitive in every way, can ever hope to be successful 
as Charlie Chaplin is successful, or Douglas Fair- 
banks, Lillian Gish, Mary Pickford or Gloria Swanson. 

There have been so many ridiculous conceptions of 
the easy life of picture players that I am tempted to 
launch into a tirade. So popular a misconception calls 
for some contradiction. I know how hard Constance 
and I work. I know how seldom we have time to play. 
And I know, by the same token that much the same 
state of affairs exists in all of starland. 

Still another misconception has to do with so-called 
“pull” or influence. Many young men and women | 
whowrite to me ask: “Isn’t ‘pull’ essential to‘ getting 
on’ in the films?” 


No. 
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Curiously enough, and fairly enough too, the public 
will not have its favorites foisted upon it. We all 
know that a few of the players have been made 
through the large sums of money which have been 
spent upon their publicity by over-zealous producers, 
but the whole atmosphere surrounding these partic- 
ular players has remained forced. They have been 
received somewhat as unwelcome guests are received 
at formal social events, with an outer seeming 
of polite pleasantry—nothing more. ‘There has 
been no heart, no spirit to bid them stay. It has 
always been an optimistic thought to me, this 
veracity of the public. 

Unless the players “deliver the goods.” no “pull” 
on earth can keep them at the top. No amount of 
pushing can place them in the hearts of the people. 
No career, however brilliant, can stand long upon a 
foundation of sand. And this is especially true of 
motion pictures. There are so many, many aspirants 
and applicants. The field is so full that if one does 
not actually possess the qualifications, tested and 
thrice tested, one had better remain away. 

I know that some of these statements will puncture 
illusions. They may even blight young budding 
hopes. But if my experience and observations count 
for anything, I would rather destroy hopes when they 
are young and have a chance, a goodly chance to take 
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new root in fairer soil, than I would to let them live 
on, falsely planted and foredoomed. This rather plain 
talking will, I trust, help those who are mistaken in 
their self-estimates from disappointing and discour- 
aging pilgrimages to the motion picture studios in 
search of fickle fame. 

It is astonishing how many young men and young 
women of good families, good education and good 
looks are daily turned away from studio doors. It is 
the memory of their disillusioned faces that prompts 
me to speak so frankly. How many of these misguided 
ones have arrived in Los Angeles, buoyant and con- 
fident, only ultimately to fill uncongenial posts as 
sales clerks, waiters and waitresses, and in some cases 
far more menial tasks rather than return home to 
confess failure. 

There is a certain big motion picture producer on 
the Coast who has been severely criticised because, 
whenever he is approached by young girls aspiring to 
film fame, he brutally advises them to go back to their 
mothers, forget the “ 


cry) 
movies 


and marry some nice 
young man. His abrupt and seemingly unsympa- 
thetic manner is prompted by long years of experience 
and observation, and should certainly be taken seri- 
ously, for nine hundred and ninety-nine girls out of 
a thousand make better wives than actresses—at any 


rate, I hope so for their husbands’ sake! 
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I wish the girls who receive this sort of advice 
would take it in the spirit in which it is given. It 
might save them from humiliation and perhaps from 
heartbreak to remember that only one in a thousand 
possesses the requisite qualifications, and that every- 
one cannot be the one. I hardly need add that if you 
are the one no discouragement of mine, nor of any 
other person, can swerve you from your path. 

I readily admit that what I have written sounds as 
though I had deliberately started out with the melan- 
choly determination to be as discouraging and de- 
pressing as possible. I did. I really did. I know that 
some of my friends will wonder why I did not think 
more after this fashion when Constance and I were 
starting out, but you must remember that when we 
began, things were not as they are today. The field 
was more or less new, and competition was not so 
keen. The things to contend with were the pioneering 
things. They needed courage, but the brand of cour- 
age required was different. 

Besides, Constance and I went to work near our 
home and when so young that if we had failed there 
would have been no scars. We did not leave our 
family or take radical steps, and if we had not “made 
good” in those early Vitagraph days it would merely 
mean that we would have had to turn to some other 
occupation. I am quite, quite certain that Peg would 
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never have allowed us to take any great journey away 
from her influence or any “sporting chance”’ in order 
to go into picture work. 

Even as things were, we debated each new step. 
We turned each proposition over and over and exam- © 
ined it in every light and at every angle. We did not 
“take chances.” 

Then, too, we soon proved to our parents that we 
had the vital requirements. We just did. And I can 
only repeat that if a person does possess all the neces- 
sary qualifications, he or she has every chance of 
eventually getting an opportunity. Casting directors 
as well as producers are always on the lookout for new: 
talent. The camera is an omnivorous consumer of 
new faces. 

Another of the most frequently asked questions of 
the many inquiries constantly being put to me is: 
“How long is the life of a screen player—how many 
years can screen supremacy last?” That depends 
upon the individual and upon the particular sort of 
appeal he or she has made and the soundness of the 
popularity attained. 

If some girl with baby face and showery curls has 
won a rosy fleeting fame because of her ephemeral 
youth, her fame will pass with youth’s swift passing. 
But if, like George Arliss or Elsie Ferguson or 
Laurette Taylor, a player happens to be fired with 
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real artistry and possessed of perpetual personality, 
the years will have little or nothing to do with her 
popularity. But neither the average screen actress 
nor even the exceptional screen actress can very well 
_ expect to go on playing the ingénue when she passes 
her thirty-fifth birthday; however, life is not wholly 
_ ingénue! There are other réles equally interesting. 

The stage, I often think, is kinder to age than is the 
screen. The camera records wrinkles with merciless 
detail. But if one grows and develops with the years 
and goes on having something to give, the public 
responds, I believe, to every new phase of such art. 

Probably the question next in line is: “‘Do you 
believe that stage experience is helpful to screen 
acting?” 

Frankly, technique and make-up are so vastly dif- 
ferent on the stage and on the screen that I regard the 
two as entirely separate arts, and I am inclined to 
think that experience behind the proscenium is of no 
vital value to the screen player, except to add a 
certain poise and the beneficial educational influence 
which experience in any one field has on every other 
branch of endeavor. 

Of course, there is the much mooted matter of the 
voice and enunciation so vital on the stage and so 
negligible on the screen. Then there is the great dif- 
ference in what we call the “tempo.” On the screen 
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every little gesture is greatly magnified. The merest 
movement and slightest change of expression assume 
an importance far greater than on the speaking stage, 
where words supplement actions. A dignified walk 
across the spenking stage takes about one minute, 
whereas in the “movies” the same walk would take 
about three minutes. 

Very often those who have had stage experience 
must practically forget it all before they can begin 
with the screen technique. It is equally difficult for 
a screen player to acquire stage technique. 

Where the stage holds the advantage is in the 
greater liberty permitted the dramatist and players, 
due, in a way, to their appealing to more selective 
audiences, and not being restrained by the strict 
censorship that prevails in pictures. 

I find the films entirely to my liking. I am essen- 
tially a film actress and prefer to remain so. The 
desire of the actor to hear the spectators’ plaudits 
ringing in his ears, to feel the personal gratification of 
swaying the crowd across the footlights does not 
tempt me. 

The great actor is known in the few places that can 
afford to pay to see him. His art has significance only 
for the comparatively few in the larger cities he visits, 
while the film actor is known to virtually the whole 
world. His celebrity is international. If he gives an 
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exceptionally fine portrayal in a particular produc- 
tion, it is not necessary to turn to the reviewers to 
learn of it. The high and the low of all countries, the 
rich and the poor of all lands, can see that perform- 
ance and can thrill to it for a few pennies. 

Another telling point in favor of a cinema occupa- 
_ tion is that the well paid and settled manner of life in 
the film colony gives the thespian an opportunity for 
home life denied by the stage. There are no Sunday 
matinées, Sunday studio work is rare, and the amount 
of night work is really scant. The film player is not 
the slave of his calling. 

For me, there is not sufficient diversity on the 
stage. Diversity is one of the chief delights of film 
acting. On the stage one repeats the same thing over 
and over again, matinées and evenings, and often 
plays one part for a whole year or more. 

Do those who pass over a film production with 
critical lightness ever pause for an intensive under- 
standing of the artistic endeavor put into a moving 
picture production? Staging a theatre production is 
simple in comparison. In the theatre much of the 
“smoothing” is done after the play is launched. A 
moving picture must be polished to perfection before 
it is released. Once it is revealed to the public, it 
cannot be altered. 

Films require greater all-round perfection of detail 
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than spoken plays. There are more responsibilities 
in which failure of a single factor results in a failure 
of the production. Direction, acting, story, photog- 
raphy, setting, titling, cutting of the filmed negative, 
each in itself vital; all these must co-ordinate to make 
a perfect composition. 

But a stage play can be carried to success on the 
shoulders of a single player. And that actor’s or 
actress’s success can spring from mannerisms or 
theatrical tricks. Mannerisms are fatal to a film star 
—that is, a star who really attempts to attain the 
artistic in film acting. 

To compare the cinema to the stage is really unfair 
because the cinema is still a very young art. One 
would not think of matching the student against his 
teacher, or the child’s mental capacity against its 
father’s. Nor are the methods of stage and screen 
exactly analogous. The screen methods are nearer 
those of the painter or the composer of a symphony. 
A film is a mass of detail which must be shaped under 
the mastery of the director. 

The director is a responsible head, the guiding 
mind. But the component parts of a production are 
totally in the trust of various staff members who are 
supposed to put the ideas of the director into effect. 
Failure to do so may ruin the production. The archi- 
tect must design his sets to conform to the director’s 
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ideas of the angles from which the scenes should be 
shot. It is not sufficient that he should merely fol- 
low the scenario directions, or create beautiful struc- 
tures. The cameraman must light his sets so that the 
things the director seeks to stress will be brought out 
in the photography. 

Music is an indispensable factor and the prepara- 
tion of the musical score is regarded in the studio as 
of as much importance in the preparation of a big film 
as any other phase of production. 

Making pictures is a colossal game. To me it is 
life. It gives me what I want, and I try to give to it 
the best that is in me. / 
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CHARACTER INTERPRETATION 


HILE sitting in a motion picture theatre 

watching a story flick by on the screen, have 
you ever wondered what the players are like in real 
life, and what relation their true characters. bear 
to those which they portray? Of course you have. 
I have. We all have. You wonder whether he is 
really a great lover in everyday life; if he actually is 
brave and fearless enough to stop runaway horses or 
rescue young and old from devouring flames. Or, if 
she is truly capable of noble self-sacrifice and 
honestly believes the beautiful sentiments she ex- 
presses in the photoplay. 

Many people have said to me that they suppose an 
actor’s character must be something like the character 
he is playing in order that he may portray it at its 
best. I think this true only to a limited extent. I’ve 
talked to a great many people in the motion picture 
world on this subject and have come to the conclusion 
that the actor must be the part he is playing only 
while he is playing it. In other words, he must live 
temporarily in character. And the more intrinsically 


he is able to live that character, and the more varied 
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the characters he is able to live, the greater the artist. 
But there are some parts an actor will feel more deeply 
than others, and the réles most intensely felt will be 
the best of his presentments. 

We have all heard the comment, “I saw so-and-so 
last night in her new picture and she did not seem a 
bit convincing,” or again, “I saw such-and-such a 
_ person yesterday and he simply lived that part!” 

The first criticism usually means that the réle the 
actress played was, in most of its aspects, foreign to 
her sympathies and alien to her inclinations—unless, 
in the case of some player of mediocre talent, it may 
perhaps, have been entirely divorced from her abili- 
ties. The complimentary criticism may mean either 
that the part was “‘native” and that the actor was 
simply, splendidly and convincingly being himself, or 
that his art is so great that for the moment this par- 
ticular role, however far separated from the player’s 
own life and personality, has become one with him. 
These “‘native”’ parts in the assumed character are as 
familiar fingers striking long-known and responsive 
keys. They are like putting on a garment your own 
and no other’s. In such parts the actor is simply open- 
ing the door of his own heart and soul, and giving 
you, me, all of us, a privileged and private glimpse. 

The very fact that our greatest actors and actresses 
have favorite r6les—réles which in many instances 
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they have created and made world famous; réles 
which they have clung to through time and change, 
through new plays and fresh seasons—is substantial 
proof of my point. In such cases, the players have 
found themselves, or essential elements of themselves, 
in their parts, and to act these characters is to live 
their veritable lives. 

For instance, Rodolph Valentino is known for his 
romantic characterizations. ‘The blood of sunny Italy 
flows in his veins, and so, easily, into his art. Mary 
Pickford has won the applause of the world by her 
youthful réles. This is because she is eternally young 
at heart. She is not only acting when she lets. down 
her golden curls. 

Pauline Frederick has achieved fame for her pre- 
sentments of women of the world. She knows the 
world. She has lived in it and of it, and learned to 
stare it bravely in the face for what it is. Pola Negri 
is wonderful in gypsy réles. It may be that she feels 
a kinship with the roving romance—the fire of these 
people. Nazimova is best in Ibsen réles on the stage 
—in exotic parts on the screen. She is Russian, and 
the strange melancholy, the undercurrent of tragedy 
in all life, the appeal of the bizarre or unusual, the 
beauty of pain, the Slavic qualities of her country, 
are most readily translatable for her. 

On the other hand, some of our actors and ac- 
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tresses, Norma included, have portrayed a variety of 
characters, ranging from subtlest comedy to deepest 
tragedy, with almost equal success. I do not know 
that Norma could actually decide which is her 
favorite character. She has loved them all—each 
in a different way. I think that is because we 
_ Americans are, as a melting-pot race, more versatile 
than others—less “typed” by any one line of century- 
old traditions. 

Norma has always been versatile. Even when she 
staged her little girl plays she was never partial to any 
one particular play, nor any one particular part. She 
is, and always has been, a dozen different personal- 
ities. She changes the blood in her veins when she 
changes her costume. Constance says that Norma 
can “live up”’ to clothes better than any person she 
has ever known. 

Clothes, I suppose, affect all feminine behavior to 
some extent, whether one is on the stage or not, per- 
haps because all women are actresses at heart. The 
woman who knows herself to be becomingly .and 
appropriately gowned not only is conscious of having 
improved her looks, but takes on a certain poise, an 
ability to meet the world well. She adds, as it were, 
to her well-being or intrinsic happiness. Women who 
have hitherto been unbecomingly or inappropriately 
dressed will suddenly bloom and be beautiful when 
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they are in charming fabrics, in much the same way 
as when they are in love. Clothes to a woman are as 
sun and air and light. They evoke color and rhythm, 
and harmony and delight. However, they cannot 
make the actor as we are told they make the man; 
they can only aid or abet his art by their psychologic 
influence. 

It has always interested me to watch the effects of 
clothes and make-up on timid newcomers and extras 
at the studio. You can pick out in a few minutes those 
who are likely to get ahead in their work. I have seen 
the habitually serene tailor-made girl don a long 
flowing gown, pull back her hair a la Nita Naldi, 
darken her brows and lashes, make her face pallid 
and her lips scarlet, and presto! her whole bearing will 
be one of languor and allurement. Take the same 
young woman, put her into court apparel, and she 
will instantly assume the hauteur of the grande dame. 

The director knows at once that this girl will be 
quick to learn screen technique and develop her 
natural talent. But, alas, for the poor “‘extras”’ who 
are given magnificent ballroom gowns and high 
powdered wigs of the period of Louis XIV, and wear 
them in the same manner as the blouse or sweater and 
short sport skirt. These are the girls who are not 
“called,” as we say in studio parlance, the next 
morning. 
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Reactions are part of the essentials of acting. 
Norma and Constance not only react to clothes, but 
to every stimulus and every depressant. They react 
to other people, acutely. They react to the furnish- 
ings and colors of rooms or houses, to “‘atmosphere” 
and environment. They both are especially sensitive 
to climatic conditions. One might almost compare 
_ them to a delicate film on whose fine surface the light- 
est impression strikes deeply. 

Some people say that the ability to play numerous 
and diversified characters is a matter of this extreme 
sensitiveness to impression; a sort of ardent plasticity 
- so that the imprint of the character sinks into the 
artist immediately after contact. Others maintain 
that it is a mere matter of being a “born actress,” 
which, in itself, could stand for lengthy theorizing 
and elucidation. 

Sarah Bernhardt declared that a true artist while 
she is working herself into a new réle will invariably 
continue to live and breathe the part she plays upon 
the stage, even behind closed doors and in the privacy 
of her home. I believe that this is true, and I know 
my girls believe it too, for they do it, which is the best 
proof. Nearly three-fourths of all the rdles they have 
played have been lived by them not only on the set or 
on location, but in the house and on the streets, which 
means that for about six or eight months out of every 
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year Norma is not Norma and Constance is not 
Constance. There’s a state of affairs! It has accus- 
tomed me to living with strange strangers. 

Here is an instance that particularly recurs to me. 
Norma came to me one day in a despondent mood. 
“I don’t know what ails me, Peg,” she complained, 
“but I can’t seem to ‘believe myself’ in the part I’m 
trying to play. It just doesn’t seem to come, this 
character.” . 

“Pretend a little harder,’ I advised. “Pretend 
with all your might and main, the way you used to 
pretend that you were Mary, Queen of Scots, in one 
of grandma’s dresses, back in the days when the chil- 
dren of the neighborhood had to pay seven shiny new 
pins to see you. 

“Look!” I said, suddenly—we were in the studio 
at the time—and I pointed to a corner of a discarded 
set where an electrician’s little daughter was quietly 
playing all by herself. A large veil of cheesecloth fell 
from her head to her feet and then trailed grandiosely 
behind her like a train. She strutted proudly, gestic- 
ulating as she walked with carefully measured steps. 

“Who are you pretending to be, dear?”’ Norma 
asked. Saas 
“T’m not ‘pertendin’,’’said the little girl, haughtily, 
“T am a princess!”’ 

“T believe you,” Norma apologized, gravely. ‘Of 
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course, indeed you are. And thanks for your good 
advice,” she added, with a whimsicality lost upon the 
child, who did not even change expression when 
Norma, with mock solemnity, bowed and backed out 
of the “royal presence.” 
“Peg,” she said, “your advice is all wrong. Ac- 
_ tresses, when they are any good, are like children. 
They don’t ‘pretend ’—they actually believe.” 


Looking backward from the old Vitagraph days up 
to the present Joseph M. Schenck productions, Norma 
has played half a hundred different rdles. She has 
been a princess and a pauper, a clinging vine and a 
woman of the world, a Spanish peasant, a Chinese 
maiden, a Russian noblewoman, a French duchess, 
and a Southern belle of 1860. 

She has been a “crook” in “Going Straight,” a 
very superior kind of blackmailer in “De Luxe 
Annie,” and was accused of murder in “The Sign on 
the Door;”’ she has played a toe-dancer, a kitchen 
slavey, an artist, a society woman,!a woman..of 
seventy and a girl of sixteen. 

She has worn rags and rich brocades, tarlatan 
ballet skirts and tailored suits, silken trousers and 
long-trained court gowns. She has been in prisons 
and in palaces, in foreign capitals, on desert sands 
and South African veldts. She has been sold as a 
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slave on the auction block of centuries ago, has been 
choked until she could hardly draw her breath, has 
been dragged by the hair, kicked, cuffed and had her 
head knocked against a stone wall—all in the inter- 
est of art. In “The Eternal Flame’ she came near 
adding the novel ee of being branded by a 
red hot iron. 

She has ridden on nee sailed through the silver 
clouds in an aeroplane, floated in the icy ocean and 
been wrecked at sea and marooned on a desert island. 
She has married twenty-two different leading men 
and been the mother of several shadow children. But 
I could go on in this strain indefinitely. 

Hundreds of Norma’s correspondents ask: “What 
kind of parts do you prefer, and what is your 
favorite réle?”’ 

Somehow, Norma seems to find most real joy in 
depicting the women of other races or. foreign 
countries, although these characters are far more 
dificult to play than modern American women. The 
dusky-eyed Indian maid in “The Heart of Wetona,” 
San San in “The Forbidden City,” Acacia in “Love 
or Hate,” the fearless-hearted Russian girl in “The 
New Moon,” and the fascinating French duchess in 
“The Eternal Flame,” are among her best loved roles. 

“They took me so completely out of myself,” 
Norma said to me, “I had to be born all over again, 
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with their physical make-up, their understanding of 
life, their passions and emotions, their different psy- 
chologies influenced by the geography of their differ- 
ent countries. I find it more interesting to abandon 
myself to a part that is entirely foreign to myself, my 
environment, my mode of living, than to the réles 
_which are easier because they are more in keeping 
with my own everyday existence.” 

The parts Norma does not like to play are those of 
scarlet women or seekers after adventure and sensa- 
tion only, and she draws a distinct line between the 
wholesomeness of romance and the offensive over- 
emphasis of sex appeal. She likes her characters to 
be representative of the best in international woman- 
hood—healthy normal women with red corpuscles 
in their veins, noble purposes in their hearts, and 
definite meanings in their lives; women who are 
neither all good nor all bad, but possess the charms, 
the faults and foibles of their sex. 

Norma is a feminist in so far as she believes in the 
equality of woman with men, in their intelligence, 
individuality and responsibilities that go toward 
making efficient citizenship. She is not particularly 
interested as to whether or not women vote, but she 
does care considerably whether or not they are given 
an equal chance with men to carve out their own 
careers and to express themselves in their work. 

14 
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Perhaps the most difficult screen character that has 
ever fallen to Norma’s lot was that of Acacia, the 
little Castilian peasant girl in Jacinto Benavente’s 
great Spanish drama, “‘ The Passion Flower’’—known 
on the screen as “Love or Hate ’’—chiefly because she 
was essentially a psychologic study, and psychology 
on the screen is not an easy task by any means. 

Acacia was the victim of heredity, surroundings 
and training—or lack of it. She knew the fierce 
hatreds and fierce loves of her Spanish ancestors. 
There was no middle course in her nature; every- 
thing about her was intense, and this intensity, for 
which she was in no way responsible, herself, involved 
her in a dozen conflicts at once. She adored her 
mother; she wanted to be true to her sweetheart and 
nursed him with tenderest care through his long ill- 
ness, but she could no more help falling in love with 
the man whom her mother loved and whom she 
thought she, herself, hated all the time, than the snow 
can help falling or the sun can help shining. 

Something in Norma responded to and sympa- 
thized with the vibrant little Castilian, primitive in 
her conflicting emotions, and when it was proposed 
that “ The Passion Flower”? known in the original 
Spanish as “La Malquerida,’ be given a happy 
ending to make it more popular with the public, 
Norma refused to change the story, because in so 
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doing, she said, she would change the whole pyschol- 
ogy of the picture. 

“Tf art is truth,” she declared, “then let me stick 
to the character as its great creator, Benavente, con- 
ceived it. Ill take my chances with the public.” 

San San was especially difficult for different 
reasons. In order to have the slanted almond-shaped 
orbs of the little Chinese maiden in “ The Forbidden 
City,” Norma had to draw the corners of her eyes up 
with yellow court plaster, and then hide all evidence 
of the deception under a heavy pasty make-up. 
Sometimes, the combination of strain from the big 

powerful Klieg lights and pain from her distorted eyes 
was so intense, that her suffering in the réle was 
true realism. 

I, myself, have always preferred Norma in what I 
might term spiritual réles, such as in “Love’s Redemp- 
tion,” “ Smilin’ Through” and “ Secrets.” 

Constance has not been quite so varied in the parts 
she has played up to date. Fundamentally, her réles 
have been pretty much of the same type—the virtu- 
ous “vamp,” the frolicking flirt, or the beautiful 
butterfly girl, An extremely youthful actress 1s 
generally better in light parts, and as Constance has 
a born sense of comedy we have always encouraged 
her in these fast moving five-reel pictures. Also her 
admirers have grown to expect her to appear in such 
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productions. But as she begins to grow older she 
wishes the parts she plays to mature too. For the 
past year she has felt a growing desire for more serious 
and dramatic stories, for more varied and more emo- 
tional parts. ‘Growing pains, I s’pose,” she says. 

Constance owes much of her great success in 
comedies of modern social life and customs to her 
marvelous sense of mimicry—many the horrid 
moments Natalie, Norma and I have known when 
Constance felt disposed to impale some of our weak 
points upon her sword-like artistry. Then we see 
ourselves as Constance sees us, with a vengeance! 

It has always been my fond private thought that 
the very zest of life which is so wholeheartedly 
Constance’s, is a great part of her charm and the best 
reason for her magnetism. One feels that love of life 
and living in all her pictures. One becomes atingle 
with it and goes away only to come back for more. 
People often write her that when they are depressed 
or out of sorts they go to see her latest picture, and 
frequently, they add that they see it not only once, 
but three or four times. There are days both on and 
off the screen when Constance fairly bubbles over 
with high spirits. 

And yet the time is surely coming when Constance 
will, in great part, follow in Norma’s footsteps. She 
has always had a vital sense of tragedy. Now and 
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then, she has shown flashes of intense emotion in her 
comedy pictures—and often in her home life. 

I think Mr. Griffith sensed this when he assigned 
Constance to the réle of the Mountain Girl in “ Jn- 
tolerence.”’ Norma and Mr. Schenck and I have 
suspected it for quite some time. Constance has 
_ known it all along. And the public is beginning to 
know it too, because she has been receiving quantities 
of letters from her admirers, suggesting social dramas 
and urging her to do what “Merton Gill” would call 
“even bigger and better things,” in this new and more 
serious phase. 

Already, Constance has made her initial departure 
from straight comedy in her first eight reel feature 
production, “ East is West.’ Although this pictur- 
ization of the stage play by Samuel Shipman and John 
B. Hymer afforded her ample opportunity for comedy 
and whimsicality, it also gave her several serious 
scenes of so-called straight drama, where she had to 
test her mettle in sterner fires. 

The instantaneous and tremendous success», of 
this most ambitious of Constance’s pictures has 
thoroughly proved that her followers do respond to 
her characterizations other than those of the typical 
gay, fun-loving, warm-hearted, irresponsible and 
irresistible American girl of today. Underneath her 
debonair light-heartedness and seeming irresponsi- 
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bility, Constance has a rare fund of common sense 
and a very practical measuring rod for herself as 
well as for others. 

As for her favorite rdle, Constance is the kind that 
lives always in the present. The past and the future 
are of slight concern to her, she is interested in the 
right here and now. Consequently, the last rdle has 
always been her favorite réle. 


CHAPTER XIV 
HOW PICTURES ARE MADE 


N attempt to explain the whole procedure of 
picture production from start to finish would 
require a separate and thick volume, so in this brief 
chapter, I shall not endeavor to give more than a 
bird’s eye view of how pictures are made. 
In analyzing the success or failure of a cinemato- 
graphic production, some people declare that the 
_story is the thing; others will as stoutly maintain 
that the continuity form, the lighting and photog- 
raphy are of paramount importance; many give the 
the lion’s share of credit or blame to the director; 
still others believe that nothing counts but the star. 
In my opinion, perhaps a prejudiced one, as I am 
always willing to admit, the degree of popularity of 
the star takes precedence over everything else. 
Seldom does the average motion-picture-goer 
know very much, if anything, about the story before 
he views it on the screen. He goes to see his favorite 
star. If the story is an exceptionally good one, if the 
camera work is especially fine, all the better, but these 
things have not been the conscious things in the mind 


of the man or woman who has gone to see the picture. 
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“Mary Pickford in ‘Tess of the Storm Country’,” or 
“Richard Barthelmess in ‘Tol’able David’”’ is what 
the followers of the pictures think. Not, “ ‘Tess of 
the Storm Country’ and Mary Pickford, or ‘Tol’able 
David’ and Richard Barthelmess.” 

There may, of course, be exceptions. There 
undoubtedly are. But this is, in the main, the 
- psychology of the “‘fan”’ 
How often you hear an ardent admirer of some 
particular star say: “I didn’t care so much for the 
story, but she was wonderful. I never miss her in 
anything she plays.” 

Getting down to bedrock in the mechanics of pro- 
duction, however, the story comes first. In that 
respect, at least, “the story’s the thing,” although 
even here a story is generally selected which will 
in some way be compatible with the star for whom it 
is intended. A director or a producer seldom selects 
a player who does not quite naturally fit the part. 
Almost always the star’s type and _ tempera- 
mental qualifications dictate somewhat the selecting 
of the story. For instance, “Smilin? Through,” 
“The Eternal Flame,” “The Voice from the Minaret,” 
and “Within the Law?’ all suggested Norma to us. 
We thought they would fit her as she would fit them. 

Many strangers write to us after they have seen a 
play on the speaking stage, and say, “I could just see 
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Norma Talmadge”—or Constance, as the case may 
be—“all the way through the part.” It really 
amounts to a sort of marriage between star and story 
and then a procedure from that point. 

You probably have no idea of the time and energy 
consumed in finding the right vehicles to fulfill the 
peculiar requirements of the screen. 

First of all, there is the question of adaptability to 
the film. Many plots that make excellent magazine 
stories, books, or stage plays are absolutely lost when 
transferred to the screen. That is the trouble with 
so many of the photoplays you see. Perhaps there is 

insufficient action, or maybe the subtlety of the story 
is lost without the spoken word where the mere in- 
flection of tone sometimes expresses volumes. 

Then again, the box-office has to be considered. 
“‘Has it box-office value?” is one of the most signifi- 
cant slogans of the picture industry. The star must 
cater to public taste as well as to her own, and public 
taste is capricious and changeful. At various periods 
of time it requires various types of entertainment. 
What was good yesterday is not wanted tomorrow. 
A wise star, a wise director, a wise producer will keep 
his film finger accurately on the barometer of the 
public’s taste. 

After the proper story has been selected and some 
preliminary discussion has been held, the manuscript 
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is turned over to a continuity writer. A continuity 
writer has become one of the most important factors 
of screen production in recent years. He can make 
or mar the story, however excellent or however weak 
it may be. A proper continuity writer is the person 
who has been trained in the technique of the screen; 
who knows the limitations of the camera and the 
studio; who also knows his star. He adapts the story 
for filming purposes, working it out scene by scene. 

When the story reaches the continuity writer, it is 
in its original form of book or play or manuscript 
synopsis. When the story leaves the hands of the 
continuity expert, the director “shoots” his scenes. 
“Give me a good continuity and I’ll show you a 
great picture!”’ is the pleading cry of many a director. 
Mr. Griffith is, I believe, one of the very few directors 
who habitually dispense with a written continuity. 

The writing of a continuity for the average feature 
picture takes several weeks, sometimes months. Each 
scene has to be carefully worked out in full detail, and 
all the little “business” that makes the story memor- 
able must be supplied. By business we mean certain 
little gestures, mannerisms, and details of action 
which help to “put over” a thought or “register an 
atmosphere.” A continuity may vary in length from 
250 to 500 scenes. 

After the continuity comes the temporary titling. 
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These titles are typewritten and roughly photo- 
graphed, simply to synchronize the action of the 
picture. When the picture is completed and the cut- 
ting and the editing set in, these temporary titles are 
generally discarded and altogether rewritten. The 
titling of a picture is one of the quintessentials of 
the whole. I have seen the titleless pictures, but to 
me they seem to be salt without savor. Something is 
lacking. There is a sense of flatness. 

While the continuity is being prepared, the 
costumes are also in detailed process of preparation. 
In the case of pictures such as Marion Davies’ “ When 
Knighthood Was in Flower,” Pola Negri’s “ Passion,” 
Constance’s “ East is West,” or Norma’s “ The 
Eternal Flame,” special costumes are required. A 
knowledge of history and considerable research work 
are necessary, and in such productions, a special staff 
is called in to attend to the many details of period 
dress, and so forth, each one of which must be correct. 

Simultaneously, the studios are busy with the sets. 
The man in charge of buying, renting and building the 
furniture, overseeing the construction of the interiors, 
engaging draftsmen, and property men, is called the 
technical director. 

The next thing to be considered is the casting of the 
characters. I do not need to comment on the super- 
lative importance of this. Nowadays, a star wants 
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the very best and most talented supporting players he 
or she can assemble in a picture. Sometimes, when 
we are working on the Coast—very frequently, in 
fact—we have to send East for certain people best 
fitted for certain parts, and once or twice it has even 
been necessary to import the right types from the 
Continent. 

After the cast has been completed, the locations 
have to be chosen for the making of the exteriors. In 
the case of “Love’s Redemption,” for example, we 
had to go to the West Indies, bag and baggage, to get 
the proper “atmosphere” that was not obtainable 
“shot” 
first. This is primarily because interiors can always 
be built in the studios to conform with the exteriors, 
but exteriors cannot well be built to conform with 
interiors. Seasonal matters or climatic conditions 
also influence the making of exterior shots. When 
Mr. Griffith was filming “ Way Down East,’ he had 
to wait months before the weather conditions were 
precisely right for his big ice scenes. 

Every director has an assistant who keeps a careful 
description of the exact settings and costumes of each 
scene. This is necessary because the scenes of a 
picture are never taken in the consecutive order in 
which they appear in the finished production as shown 
on the screen. Frequently, several scenes in the 


elsewhere. Exteriors are, for the most part, 
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seventh reel may be taken weeks before those in the 
first or second reel. The director must therefore keep 
the sequence of his story always in mind, and must 
constantly refer to these notes kept by his assistant, 
so that the star who was wearing a gingham gown, 
and carrying a sunshade when she left the cottage, will 
not suddenly appear in an interior scene taken some 
weeks afterwards, but supposed to follow imme- 
diately the departure from the cottage, wearing a 
tailored suit and carrying a beaded handbag instead 
of a sunshade. This may seem a far-fetched example, 
but worse things have happened, through carelessness 
or ineficiency, when weeks intervene between the 
taking of the interior and the exterior scenes. 

Ten years ago, many of the stars did not even know 
what they were about to do, or why they were about 
to do it, when they were ordered on the set and the 
director was ready to “‘shoot.” Often, they had not 
even read the story. Nowadays, this is very much 
changed. A star studies not only her story and every 
detail of her part, but usually every detail of every 
other part as well, so that when the production begins 
she is as familiar with the plot and the atmosphere, as 
though the story were her own life and the heroine 
her real self. 

During the making of the production in the studio, 
and out of it for that matter, the actual filming 
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and making of the negative is under the jurisdiction 
of the first cameraman. It is his duty to produce 
perfect negatives. This highly specialized work is 
what has made so many people claim that the 
cameraman is the thing, and there is a justifiable 
basis for this opinion. 

A star may be ever so marvelous, a story ever so 
fine, locations and sets, both interior and exterior, 
ever so perfectly chosen—and inferior camera work 


can utterly and completely ruin the whole. Great — 


stress is laid today on the photographic quality of a 
picture. We often use two cameramen for our 
Talmadge productions, in order to make sure of the 
best results. And there is always another man for 
the “‘stills.”’ Stills are so called to distinguish them 


from the moving pictures. They are the “closeup” 


photographs taken as the scenes progress, for public- 
ity purposes. The pictures you see in theatre lobbies 
showing scenes from next week’s attractions are stills. 

Each day’s work, as it is finished, is given over to 
the negative-developer, who is selected for this 
important position on account of his knowledge of 
chemicals and his ability to judge the effects desired 
in the film and to get these effects in perfect detail. 
Over-development or under-development often causes 
serious losses. Light effects, for example, may be 
wholly slurred. As the whole procedure must be 
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judged by the naked eye, the exactly right and 
properly qualified person must be chosen for this 
phase of the work. The most satisfactory results are 
obtained by developing each scene separately. 

The negative is then properly washed, dried and 
polished, and the first print is made. 

Each evening after the day’s work is finished, it is 
the custom in most studios for those actively inter- 
ested in the production, such as the director, star, 
leading members of the cast, camerman, cutter, 
developer and important executives, to view the 
“rushes.” These rushes are the scenes as they are 
taken before any cutting, editing and titling has 
been done. 

While watching the rushes each person’s work is 
carefully and painstakingly analyzed and criticized, 
with a view to making any corrections necessary. In 
this way, “tabs” are kept on the production in every 
detail from start to finish. 

It must also be borne in mind that the finished 
picture, as the public views it in the theatres, repre- 
sents from one-tenth to one-twentieth of the actual 
footage filmed. In other words, a six-reel picture 
which runs, we will say, about 6000 feet represents the 
original filming of approximately 120,000 to 65,000 
feet of negative and first print. Therefore, there 
is a requisite reduction or elimination of thousands 
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and thousands of feet and the adding of about 1500 
feet of titles. This work comes under the heading of 
editing and cutting, and an expert is required for this 
most important branch—an expert who does the work © 
in collaboration with the director. 

Upon the completion of the final satisfactory 
editing, cutting and titling, the production is turned 
over to the distributor, and through the distributor 
is then offered to the public. 7 

In the case of our productions, this branch of the 
business is handled by the Associated First National 
Pictures. Through their forty branches located in 
the principal cities of America, and agents in foreign 
countries, the pictures are brought direct to exhib-— 
itors or theatre-owners who act as middlemen to the 
public. For the purposes of distribution, about 150 
prints or copies of each film are required. 

This is a very brief account of the making of a 
motion picture and all of the related and interrelated 
particulars of the whole procedure, but it will suffice, 
I hope, to give a slight idea of the endless amount of 
work and detail that go into a production before it 
can be released. 

One important branch of the work which I have 
completely ignored, because it has no direct bear- 
ing on the actual taking of a picture, is the 
special department which handles the advertising, 
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advance publicity, local press work, illustrative 
propaganda, etc. 

Norma and Constance have always made it a point 
to follow every detail of the production of their 
respective pictures. They have tried to make sure 
that no picture isreleased until it can be released 
right, no matter how much retaking may be involved, 
no matter how great the expenditure in time and 
effort. ‘‘Pictures,” the girls say, “are like other 
things—there is only one way to have them and that 
is the right way!” 
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CHAPTER XV 


SHOULD THE PROFESSIONAL WOMAN 
MARRY ? 
HAVE been asked so many times about my views — 
on marriage for the professional woman that I. 
take this opportunity to express my opinion. 

I do not think that a woman with a public career 
should marry a man who is striving for fame or glory 
in the same kind of career, unless they both aspire 
to different branches of the same profession, or unless 
the talents of one so greatly overshadow the gifts of 
the other as to leave little room for competition. For, 
no matter how passionately the man or the woman, 
or both, may love, there is bound to be envy or 
jealousy when it comes to success in their work, par- 
ticularly if the work is along identical lines. The 
glare cast by the spot-light is limited to one at a 
time, and for two in the same family to be striving 
for it is a dangerous premise for marriage. 

From my own observation, I should say that this 
particular difficulty seems to be the one most often 
encountered in the marital lives of screen folk. There 
are, of course, exceptions. There always are. Mary 
Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks are one of the 
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- notable examples. But it seems significant to me 
that when they married they were both already firmly - 
established and individually successful. 

It seems to me absolutely unfair for a man, in love 
with a woman who has made it perfectly clear to him 
that she intends to continue with her career, to marry 
_ her in the hope that he may be able to persuade her 
otherwise after marriage. Once a woman has tasted 
the sweet fruit of success she cannot easily give it up, 
and if she does give it up, it will either be for a brief 
period only or at the cost of her full development 
and happiness. 

Success and fame cast a spell that can never be 
quite shaken off. A woman, because of her love, may 
say, and in the fervor of the moment believe, that she 
is ready to give up her chosen work. But there is sure 
to come a time when keen longing and strong regret 
for her lost career dominate over the more placid 
contentments of love and marriage. Then unhappi- 
ness and friction ensue. 

A man who desires to remain in the limelight aiter 
marriage should simply not marry a woman who has 
a like ambition in the same profession. Not because 
a woman with a career is any different “under the 
skin” from her more domesticated sister. She is not. 
Most women with careers long for a home, husband, 
and motherhood quite as ardently as other women 
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do. But there always comes a time when the stronger 
will or the greater talent must dominate and then 
envy begins. 

If, for a rapturous year or so, these women permit 
themselves to be blinded by the glamor of love, and 
are led into the belief that they can be super-women, 
and have home, husband, children and career—and 
husband’s career, as well—then they are gambling 
heavily with the coins of hope and happiness, and 
the odds are surely against them. 

Professional women make splendid wives for the 
right sort of men—successful business men, for in- 
stance, who have already built their own careers and 
are willing to sit back to aid and abet their wives. 

It is true that a woman is never happier than when 
she is sacrificing herself for love. But after the glory 
of the sacrifice is over, after the sacrificial altar be- 
comes the tended—and sometimes tiresome—hearth- 
STONE Se what then? 

Women have always been idealists. It is in this 
age that for the first time they have come to look at 
things clearly. They took off their rose-tinted lenses 
when they went into the man’s world. 

It is, of course, as all moot matters are, a question 
for the individual and for individual adjustment, but 
it seems to me that the marriages with the best guar- 
antee of happiness are those where one partner is in 
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the limelight and the other partner is either in the 
home or operating the limelight from back-stage. 
We can always speak with greater authority on the 
cases near at home. We always know our family 
affairs better than any others. And so I use Natalie 
and Buster Keaton, Norma and Joe Schenck to 


illustrate my argument. In both cases, one has taken 
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the reins behind the scenes in order that the other may 
go on with his or her career unhampered. Long before 
they were married, Mr. Schenck realized that Norma 
intended to continue with her profession, and al- 
though his own work as the president and chief 
executive of the Norma and Constance Talmadge film 
companies, as well as his other cinema interests 
included in the Joseph M. Schenck Productions, are 
by no means of less import than Norma’s calling, 
his activities do not infringe in any sense upon her 
particular sphere or realm. 

Natalie, in a different way, is achieving the same 
happy result. 

“T merely gave up a job,” says Natalie, “not a 
career.” She traded something that broadened her 
life, for the time being, for something else that com- 
pletely fills it. 

Natalie would have made good at anything she 
undertook, but her yearning, her vital urge in any 
one direction, was not strong enough to necessitate 
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any great sacrifice on her part when it came to 
marriage. She is a thousand times more interested 
in Buster’s career than her own. But I believe she 
makes a better wife for having had some training in 
business pursuits. 

I have very little sympathy with the type of mind 
that says the higher education of women or their 
entrance into the man’s world, unfits them for a > 
happy marriage. The only woman who is a worse wife, 
or mother, or housekeeper, for having gone through 
college, is the one who so far loses her perspective as 
to regard these functions as beneath her. 

The girl who has been trained to comprehend 
Greek, or solve an algebraic problem, has had a 
mental discipline that enables her to become a home- 
maker in one-fourth the time it takes a less educated 
person to learn how to organize her household. The 
wives, I have observed, whose homes run most 
smoothly and with a minimum of effort are invariably 
women who have either had a superior education or 
have educated themselves through the broadening 
influences of contacts brought about by a share in the 
world’s work. Furthermore, these women are better 
able to solve their children’s problems and to guide 
their educational difficulties. 

Most unhappy marriages stumble to disaster be- 
cause of an absence of understanding which makes 
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adjustment difficult or even impossible. Education 
makes for understanding, and the woman with a mind 
trained to meet the problems of geometry or of busi- 
ness is better trained to meet the problems of human 
nature. She can do away with pettiness and deliber- 
- ately set aside the little jarring trivialities of life, and 
can separate real beauty from its often sordid back- 
ground or inappropriate frame. 

When marriage for the professional woman looms 
near, I should say to both man and maid, “Take off 
your rose-colored spectacles, if you wear them. Talk 
and talk and talk some more to as complete an 
understanding as may be had. Wait and weigh, and 
weigh and wait. Compare and observe and test and 
try, and then, at best and most, you will have done 
all that can be done with the uncertain quality which 
is life.” 


CHAPTER XVI 


A CHAT WITH MOTHERS 


INCE my daughters have won what the world 

calls fame, and I, as their mother, have basked 
in their dear reflected glory, even I have had my 
“fan” mail. Oh, not letters asking for my photo- 
graph—that is, not often—nor for locks of my hair, 
nor for my hand in marriage! But for my opinion or 
my advice. Most of these letters have come from 
the parents of talented children; and the greater 
majority from the parents of girls. What to do with 
them—what sort of an education to give them— 
whether to encourage or discourage them in their 
choice of certain professions—these are some of the 
questions I am constantly being asked to answer. 

I suppose that mothers feel a greater sense of re- 
sponsibility towards their daughters than towards 
their sons. Certainly, my mail experience would 
seem to prove this. Parents know that a son can 
always take care of himself, and sooner or later, with 
or without help, will mould his own destiny. If he 
makes mistakes along the way, he can easily cover 
them up or live them down. But with girls the first 
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ahead of them in which to flounder around trying to 
find themselves; they are not so likely to work all their 
lives, and there are not so many trades and professions 
open to them. Nor are their opportunities for advance- 
ment as frequent—except in certain limited fields. 

In this age of economically independent young 
- women, mothers are torn between the traditions of 
their own time and the desire to progress with their 
children. Even the most passionate maternal love 
often gives nothing in the way of true understanding. 
The most poignant of all domestic tragedies—because 
the« most intangible—is the inability of the older 
generation to embrace the ideas and standards of the 
younger—and vice versa. No wonder the mothers of 
daughters who must earn their own living anticipate 
difficulties. 

Before this century is out, the parents of tomorrow 
will be as broadminded as the children of today, and 
women will probably mould their own destinies quite 
as skilfully and capably as men now mould theirs. 
Then, much of this maternal fear for girls will pass 
away. Butit has not yet passed. It was very much 
present when IJ was undergoing my hours of anxiety, 
wondering about my girls. And one of the things 
that troubled me is that which hundreds of other 
anxious mothers are worrying about—the problem of 
choosing a vocation for their daughters. 
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Not so long ago a woman’s “‘career” consisted of a 
mediocre education and such accomplishments as 
were almost useless to her outside the four walls of 
her parents’ or her husband’s home. She was, if 
fortunately placed, taught to speak a little French 
and German, play the piano or violin, dance a little, 
sew a little, paint a little—all smatterings, and almost 
all useless when it comes down to the grim twain of 
bread and rent. 

The next thing to acquire was a husband. All her 
energies were bent to this end. And when she finally 
married and had a family, she felt that she had 
reached the pinnacle of her ambition—there was 
nothing further for which to strive. After a year or 
two of marriage, she discarded the pretty accom- 
plishments it had taken her all of her previous years 
to attain, and upon which her parents had spent so 
much hard-earned money. This type of girl is by no 
means extinct, but she is slowly dying out with the 
buffalo and the American Indian! She will survive 
this generation and the next, but her number will 
steadily decrease. 

The modern era has brought out a “Abn desire in 
young girls to support themselves before marriage, 
even in cases in which there is no necessity; hence, 
they are taught some occupation until “He” shall 
come along. 
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As all parents, I believe, fondly hope that a mar- 
riage, successful and brilliant, if possible, comfort- 
able, certainly, shall be the consummation of their 
daughters’ careers, they usually plan for a short 
economic career. That is, more than likely, one of 
the reasons for the over-crowded field of stenography. 
_ Stenography is a legitimate and desirable enough 
occupation—it is easily acquired and often leads to 
other things, but one should have a taste and aptitude 
for this kind of work. Too often, parents discourage 
the industries and arts, in favor of shorthand and 
typewriting, only because the latter are suitable as a 
temporary occupation, while the long apprenticeship, 
which most of the arts or industries demand, does not 
seem worth while from the mother’s or father’s point 
of view. 

This attitude of parents, who discourage a 
daughter’s choice in such matters, in favor of their 
own choice, is dangerous and unfair. Firstly, because 
it stifles whatever ambition a girl may have; kills it 
entirely if it be small and wavering, and stunts and 
dwarfs it if it be more vital. Secondly, because it 
creates in a girl an indifferent, “I-don’t-care ” spirit, 
which makes her inefficient in anything she attempts 
—inefiicient if the period of travail be brief, both in- 
efficient and unhappy if the period be prolonged, for 
incompetency and unhappiness go hand-in hand. 
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In this ‘Oh, well, what’s the odds?” frame of mind, 
the girl goes out to work and struggles along somehow 
or other through a few meaningless years until she is 
rescued from her farcical attempts by the first man 
who proposes to her. She accepts him, not primarily 
because she loves him, but because marrying him spells 
the end of all her struggles—or so she thinks! That 
is the way most girls feel when engaged in some sort 
of work they do not like, have never been trained to 
take seriously, and have grown, naturally, to resent. 

As may be supposed, the unfortunate man who 
proposed gets rather the worse of this deal. He, too, 
is in a sense, the victim of the parents’ selfishness— 
or, to put it more kindly, short-sightedness—for 
the girl, who has grown careless and inefficient 
as a worker, will be equally careless and inefficient 
as a wife. 

Whether or not a girl intends to marry, I sincerely 
believe that she should be given a thorough training 
in a profession or trade for which she shows a pref- 
erence, and almost all of us have some natural inclina- 
tions or special tastes. Even if a girl definitely 
knows that she is to marry young, I still believe 
she ought to complete a course of training in some 
line of work which will make it possible for her to 
become self-supporting. 


Marriage, however happy, does not altogether ful- 
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fill a destiny. The need of individual expression is 
strong enough in many natures to be essential to 
happiness. Then again, there is always the possibil- 
ity that the need of additional dollars and cents may 
enter into the situation. 

It should not be forgotten that many a girl has 
married, borne one or more children, and then, by 
widowhood, separation or desertion, has been left in 
a far worse plight than before marriage, when she had 
only herself to consider. Trite as the phrase has be- 
come, from constant use by the more oratorical of the 
feminists, it is nevertheless true that “‘economical 
independence for women is a sword and a shield.” 
Women are absolutely unsafe without some knowl- 
edge or training that will enable them to find their 
place in the sun, if they should be suddenly thrown 
entirely upon their own resources. 

It is quite unnecessary for me to detail all the ad- 
vantages in favor of choosing something that has 
possibilities for becoming a lifelong, rather than just 
a temporary occupation—the reasons are obvious. 
Just to mention one or two—economic independence 
enables a woman to choose her husband carefully, in- 
stead of just feeling obliged to accept the first man 
who comes along. And if there are no suitors in her 
life to take her heart by storm, she does not have to 
sit in a corner with her knitting, moping over her 
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misfortune in being an old maid; nor does she have 
to throw herself upon the mercy of patronizing rela- 
tives who donate the spare back room and tolerate 
her because she is dependent upon them. She keeps 
young as long as she keeps busy and interested— 
young in spirit, at least. And as long as she is self- 
supporting and fills a place in the world’s work, she 
will continue to be regarded more as a personage 
than a pest. 

The economically independent woman is also 
emotionally independent. She can choose her hus- 
band for purely intrinsic reasons. She does not have 
to regard men as a necessary means of support, and 
need not rush into matrimony before her judgment 
has had a chance to mature. A man’s fitness as a life 
companion and as a proper mate are the qualities for 
which she can look—and wait. 

I sometimes think that business women are the real 
martyrs of the present age. They stand, crusaders, 
their backs to the sampler-sewing past generation, 
their tired faces strained toward the generation of to- 
morrow. Reactionary and radical—how they are 
torn between the two! They have stood ready to 
renounce everything that is traditional, everything 
that is dear and sweet to the feminine heart. They 
have been successful, but have paid dearly for their 
success. They are fighting to raise their own stand- 
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ards of society—the “woman-standards,” and they 
are certainly paying the toll. As they approach their 

ideals they raise, too, the standards which men must 
live up to, which their husbands must reach. 

Women who, in spite of coming from sheltered 

homes with the conservative backgrounds of yester- 
day, have entered the new fields and fought the new 
fight, single-handed, with a little bravado, perhaps, 
but a greater bravery—these women cannot be con- 
tent with the average man. They have tested their 
own mettle and proven their own steel; they have no 

-patience with weaklings, but demand strength of 
character and purpose from their men, equal, at least, 
to their own. em 

These are the superwomen of today. And often 
they will be martyred. Often they will cry out that 
it has not been worth while. Some may lose courage 
and go so far as to counsel their younger sisters to do 
otherwise; to go back to the old ways. For deep 
down in the heart of every woman, independent.or 
dependent, is the intense longing for love, sympathy 
and understanding, which neither art nor commerce 
can quite still. 

I never wonder at the many letters asking what to 
do about a daughter’s career. It is certainly the most 
difficult thing in the world for a mother to consider. 
But I must repeat that mothers think too much of 
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their own inclinations and pay too little attention to 
the inclinations of their daughters, not only when the 
daughters are grown up and ready for work, but when 
they are very little. I have told, earlier in this vol-— 
ume, how eagerly and carefully I looked for and 
encouraged the natural tendencies in my girls. Some- 
times it takes endless patience and a trained power of 
observation to determine a child’s tendencies, since its 
fancies constantly vary and fluctuate. 

Fond mothers frequently make the mistake of in- 
terpreting vanity or a love of “showing off” as a 
talent for the stage. Ifa child reads more than is 
usual, the mother pounces upon literary activity as 
the ultimate goal. Witness my own case with Natalie. 

A girl’s ability, I have come to know, should be 
judged by real aptitude, not mere inclination. 

A girl may incline to various and often foolish 
things, without it following that she can turn the in- 
clinations to account, by which I mean, that she 
should be able to do a certain definite thing better 
than all other things. If she is encouraged ever so 
slightly, she will want, as a matter of course, to per- 
fect herself in the thing she can do best. 

But, above all, parents should try to understand— 
that is the point. And if they cannot understand, 
they must try not to dread, for no better reason than 
unfamiliarity, the things that are within their chil- 
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dren’s understanding and not their own. What seems 
to us nothing more than a whim—obstinate perver- 
sity or stubbornness of will—may be a slumbering 
creative effort, and to the delicate sensitive child, 
the ridicule so often accorded budding groping young 
~ souls, is a blight. age 

It is equally bad, however, to force talent. Often 
gifted children have grown so mortally weary of being 
asked to recite, or sing, or play showy pieces on the 
piano, or to give interpretative or classical dances, 
that they have turned from these talents with 
revulsion, as soon as they were old enough to assert 
themselves. 

It is, I think, more a matter of sympathy than of 
any other thing. We can err so greatly on the side of 
encouragement or discouragement. We can, so un- 
consciously, so mistakenly and so lovingly, be on the 
wrong side of the fence. But if we watch and weigh, 
and counsel when we feel we are safe in doing so, and 
are at all times and in all conditions, sympathetic, we 
shall always help, I feel sure. 

Now as to the point which I imagine will be of 
most interest to my readers, since I may be sup- 
posed to speak with more authority on this than on 
any other profession or vocation—my opinion of the 
stage and the motion picture as a career for girls. 
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I have learned from experience that a girl who is | 
really talented need not worry about her future. 
There is no question of ethics involved. If she can, 
what the young moderns call, “make good,” she need 
not ask favors of managers—they will want her for 
the work she can do. It is the girl with little or no 
talent, but with a pretty face and symmetrical form 
—and oh, there are so very many of these—the girl 
with only youth and beauty and with the deluded 
theory that these are all the screen demands, who en- 
counters the difficulties and works the havoc. This 
applies to ineficiency in all other walks of life as well. 
When a girl does her work well, she need not worry 
—the world will inevitably beat a track to her door. 
But unless a girl (and we are dealing principally with 
girls) possesses really pronounced talent for the stage, 
or has at least half of the screen requirements I have 
listed in Chapter XII, she had better remain out of 
the dramatic arena—a little talent is not marketable 
in this day of intensive competition. It would be far 
better for her to turn to domestic or commercial oc- 
cupations than to bruise her spirit against an insur- 
mountable wall of difficulties which confronts the 
merely mediocre. 

We know from the lives of most of our greatest 
artists that they have labored under severe hardships 
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and have carried many crosses before they obtained 
success. This goes to prove that real talent cannot 
be suppressed. It is therefore better for parents to 
observe carefully first, and then judiciously to decide, 
whether the child has actual talent or just a cunning 
array of bright little tricks. 

If the child has not the gift, then she will be better 
off for learning her limitations early, and if she has 
the gift, no amount of parental discouragement will 
be able to down what is creative at the well-spring— 
it may only serve to make the struggle more difficult. 

Many parents say to me, “But the artistic fields 
are so overcrowded.” Any profession is overcrowded 
to a girl who is not competent in that particular field. 

It is to be expected that a girl on the stage or silver 
sheet will be the subject of gossiping tongues and en- 
vious eyes. Since she is constantly in the public eye, 
everyone wonders about her, everyone has at least a 
“seeing” or “reading” acquaintance with her. An 
actress has to make up her mind to the fact that her 
life is not her own. However exemplary her conduct 
may be, malicious or highly exaggerated stories are 
apt to be spread about her. For the young woman 
who desires to live up to these stories, the world of the 
theatre, it is true, offers ample opportunity, because 
one touches elbows with all kinds of people and is in 
a position to have all kinds of experiences—if one 
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desires them. But as in every other walk of life, the 
choice is entirely up to the individual. In the final 
analysis everything depends upon the girl herself. 

I have always been puzzled by the attitude of the 
American people toward their entertainers. In other 
countries, great actors and actresses are venerated 
and all but adored. In France, the public fairly 
worships its gifted women of the stage, and in Eng- 
land the government honors them. 

Perhaps it is just because we are so young at root, 
and our conscience and point of view are still the 
naive ones of the child. But the splendid progress we 
have made in the last few years is hopeful. 

Not so very long ago, if Mary Simpkins of Peoria, 
Illinois, left home to join the chorus, she was imme- 
diately considered to have forfeited her chances of 
heaven, and prayers were offered for her soul. But 
today, girls from the so-called “‘best families” go on 
the stage, even under the bright banner of parental 
acquiescence. Society women forsake bridge table 
and summer resort, and even the Peoria aunties and 
uncles are beginning to let the lights of their counte- 
nances shine. We are beginning to realize that for 
every notorious Mary who sinks, there are thousands 
of Marys on the stage and screen whose paths are 
long, virtuous, ungilded but not unglorified, up- 
reaching trails to triumph. 
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My advice to every mother is—make sure that 
your daughter does not need to depend upon favors; 
that she is well fitted physically, mentally and morally 
for the work she undertakes; for its pleasures and its 
pains, its temptations and its ways of resistance. 
Then sit back and have faith that hard work and 


_ patience and the proper stamina will do the rest. 


THE END 
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